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For the Churchman’s Magazine. 
Wickliff 


AMONG the great men who pre- 
ceded the Reformation, and helped 
to prepare the way for that event, 
the name of John Wickliff holds a 
distinguished place. A brief notice 
of his life, therefore, and a sample 
of his translation of the Holy Scrip- 
tures, may be interesting to the read- 
ers of the Churchman’s Magazine. 

Wickliff is supposed to have been 
born about the year 1324, in the pa- 
rish of Wickliff, near Richmond, in 
Yorkshire History first notices him 
as a commoner of Queen’s College, 
Oxford; from whence he was remo- 
ved to Merten College as a proba- 
tioner. Here he distinguished him- 
self by his attainments in all kinds 
of classical and scholastic learning. 
But besides the fashionable learning 
of his time, he rendered himself con- 
spicuous by his study and knowledge 
of the Scriptures This was a rare 
accomplishment in his time, and pro- 
cured him the title of the Evangelic 
Doctor. 

There seems to have been a con- 
troversy of long standing between 
the mendicant friars, and the gover- 
nors and scholars of the University, 
in relation to certain privileges. In 
the year 1360, on some crisis in this 
dispute, Wickliff stepped forth as the 
advocate of the University, and treat- 
ed his opponents, and certain abuses 
of the authority of the Popes, with 

a freedom of speech to which they 


Vou. f. No. X!. “: 





were but little accustomed. This 
dispute, while it procured for him 
the gratitude and favour of the Uni- 
versity, brought upon him the ha- 
tred of the friars, and laid the found- 
ation of those controversies on the 
abuses of ecclesiastical power, in 
which he was so frequently engaged. 

In the following year Wickliff was 
raised to the dignity of Master of Ba- 
liol College. Shortly after this, he 
Was pre sented with the living ot Ful- 
lingham ; and in the year 1365, he 
was appointed Warden of Canterbu- 
ry Hall, Oxford From this 'atter 
post he was ejected in the following 
year, on the elevation of Langham, 
Bishop of Ely, to the Archbishopric 
of Canterbury ; who being a monk, 
thus took it upon him to revenge the 
affront which had been offered to his 
order. From this act of the Arch- 
bishop, Wickliff appealed to the 
court of Rome. But while the suit 
was pending, he engaged in a de- 
fence of the rights of the English 
monarchy against some pretensions 
of the Pope, which not only lost him 
his suit, but widened the breach be- 
tween him and the Holy Sce. 

In the year 1372, Wickliff was 
elected Professor of Divinity, by the 
Chancellor and Regents of the Uni- 
versity. The methods of preaching 
then in common use, were by pos- 
tillating, or declaring, as they were 
termed. The Posfillator took a 
large portion of scripture, and com- 
mented on the several sentences in 
order, making such reflections as he 
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thought proper. ‘The Declarer an- 
nounced or declared his subject, with- 
out taking any particular text. Both 
these methods of instruction mighit 
have been useful in their way, if they 
had been properly conducted. But 
instead of making their discourses 
the vehicles of rational instruction 
and salutary exhortation, it was-the 
custom of the preacher to fill them 
with legendary tales, the traditions 
of men, or fictitious miracles, as re- 


pugaant to our reason as destitute of 


truth, Such of the school divines as 
deviated from these methods, resort- 
ed to a subtle logic, and divided and 
subdivided their discourses into end- 
less particulars, with all the intrica- 
cies of, the science, though without 
its solidity. 

The new Professor soon extrica- 
ted himself from all those trammels 
of style and manner, which priestly 
craft and a false taste had establish- 
ed ; and inculcated the doctrines and 
duties of religion, with a simplicity 
and energy, which had been un- 
thought of, and which raised him to 
the highest distinction for theological 
learning and eloquence. 

Wickliff was now appointed by 
the King, in conjunction with the 
Bishop of Bangor and others, to treat 
with the Pope concerning the liber- 
ties of the Church of England. In 
these negociations he was engaged 
more than two years, when he re- 
turned from abroad with increased 
abhorrence of the abuses and corrup- 
tions of the Romish hierarchy. , On 
his return to his college, he began to 
unfold these abuses and corruptions, 
and to “ hold them up in all their 
enormity, both in his lectures in the 
schools,and in his discourses from the 
pulpit. He inveighed against the pro- 
fligate lives of the clergy, their gross 
ignorance, and the unse riptural doc- 
trines they inculcated But the 
weight of his inc lignation was direct- 
ed against those base practices which 


were resorted to for the purpose of 


enriching the Apostolic See, and 


corrupt hierarcliy, at the expense of 
the everlasting welfare of the souls 
ofmen. In these discourses he made 
no scruple to call the Pope “ Anti 
christ—the worldly priest of Rome” 
—and the mendicant monks, “ the 
most cursed of clippers and purse- 
kervers.” 

In such an age it is not wonderful 
that such doctrines and such lan. 
guage should bring down upon him 
the wrath of the ecclesiastical arm, 
Articles extracted from his various 
writings (often unfairly) were cen- 
sured or condemned by the ecclesias- 
tical tribunals. Before these tribu- 
nals he was often cited in person— 
sometimes to confute his accusers 
and sometimes to be borne down by 
the prejudices of his judges, and the 
weight of their authority. Whenev- 
er the controversy turned upon the 
questions at issne between the court 
of Rome and the rights of the Eng- 
lish government, he was sure to be 
supported by the secular power ; but 
whenever he attempted to advocate 
his great plans of reformation, in re- 
lation to theological errors, and ec- 
clesiastical corruptions, he was con- 
stantly admonished by his politic 
friends in power, to submit to his ec- 
clesiastical superiors : And then ad- 
monitions, injunctions, and depriva- 
tions, were sure to be dealt out to 
him with an unsparing hand. 

It was during these troubles and 
controversies, that he became con- 
vinced of the necessity of a transla- 
tion of the Scriptures into the na- 
tional language, that he might appeal 
tu them for his justification in the 
eyes of his countrymen, who were 
profoundly ignorant of them 

The version cf the Scriptures here- 
tofore in use throughout Europe,was 
the Latin. ‘This was originally re- 
ceived as a matter of necessity, since 
no other written language was gene- 
rally understood by Europeans. But 
when the Latin became a dead lan- 
guage, the Romish hierarchy were 
too crafty to encourage any transle- 
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tion of the sacred volume, which 
would place the key of divine knowl- 
edge in the power of the people. 
They plainly saw that so long as 
they had the key of the treasure in 
their own hands, they could impose 
upon mankind for doctrines of reve- 
lation, whatever articles of faith they 
pleased; and thus pursue their 
schemes of interest and influence, 
without the fear of contradiction.— 
Wickliff saw the advantages they en- 
joyed, and perceived the abuse of 
them. And he was firmly persua- 
ded, that if the superstitions and er- 
rors which they had fastened upon 
mankind, were ever to be removed, 
it must be by laying the Bible before 
them in their native language. Im- 
pressed with these ideas, he devoted 
himself to the translation of the Ho- 
ly Scriptures, and in due time had 
the glory of giving to the world the 
first entire version of the Bible in the 
English language. 

Wickiiff died in the year 1384, at 
his living of Lutterworth, which he 
had been permitted to retain after his 
other deprivations ; and was buried 
in the chancel of his Church. In the 
year 1415, the Council of Constance 
pronounced him to have died an ob- 
Stinate heretic—ordered his writings 
to be burnt, and his bones, if they 
could be distinguished from those of 
the faithful, to be disinterred and cast 
upon a dunghill. This pitiful sen- 
tence was afterwards carried into 
execution. 

ut Wickiiff’s doctrines were nei- 
ther Suried with him, nor perished 
with his bones. They spread with 
great rapidity, both at home and a- 
broad, and formed the most fruitful 
topics of discussion among the learn- 
ed. ‘Their effect on the world hada 
most important influence in prepar- 
ing the way for the Reformation ; 
and for this great benefit: his memo- 
ry is entitled to the warmest grati- 
tude of posterity. 

The early historians of Wickliff 
are his bitter enemies. According 








to them, he held many opinions the 


most erroneous and absurd. But it 
is not to be doubted that his_ senti- 
ments are often misstated, and that 
most unwarrantable conclusions are 
drawn from those which he openly 
professed. There is reason to be- 
lieve that his sentiments were some- 
what tiuctured with the errors of the 
Lollards. This sect made a great 
figure in England in Wicklifi’s time, 
and with many errors and extrava- 
meen propagated many important 

;‘hs, greatly at variance with the 
miner doctrines. But it is to the 
writings of Wicklifi that we are to 
look, as the correct interpreters of 
his opinions. These, with a few 
abatements, rank him among the first 
and the most distinguished of the re- 
formers. 

He contended that the Holy Scrip- 
tures contained in themselves the on- 
ly, and sufficient rules of faith and 
practice—to the exclusion of all hu- 
man traditions.—He denied the su- 
premacy of the Pope, his infallibili- 
ty, and his right to interfere, in the 
least, in temporal matters.—He re- 
futed the absurd doctrine of transub- 
stantiation ; condemned the celibacy 
of the clergy, and the refusal of the 
sacramental cup to the Laity; and 
expressed his unfeigned horror of the 
baleful doctrines of pardons and in- 
dulgencies. Such a clear perception 
of truths, through the prevailing 
clouds of superstition and corruption 
that concealed them, and so bold an 
avowal oi these truths, are sufficient 
to redeem his character from a few 
minor errors of opinion, and to ex- 
hibit him as one of the greatest lights 
of the age in which he lived, and one 
of the most distinguislied benefactors 
of mankind. 

It may not be uninteresting to ‘the 
readers of the Magazine to subjoin a 
sample of Wicklift’s translation of 
the Scriptures. The work is_ex- 
tremely rare, and affords an example 
of the purest written language of Bri- 
tain at the time. J-take for a speci- 
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men a part of Paul’s defence before 
Agrippa, in the 26th chapter of the 
Acts of the Apostles. 

* And agrippa seide to poul, it is 
suffrid to thee to speke for the silff. 
thanne poul heelde forth the hand 
and began to ghelde resoun. of all 
thingis in whiche I am accused of the 
jewis, thou kyng agrippa, | gesse me 
blessid, at the whanne I schal de- 
fende me this dai, mooste for thou 
knowist all thingis that ben among 
jewis customs and qnestiouns. for 
which thing I beseche heere me #1- 
cientli. for alle jewis that bifore 
knewen me fro the biginnyng knew- 
en my lyf fro ghongthe that fro the 
beginnyng was in my folk in ierusa- 
lem, if thei wolen bere witnessyng 


that bi the moost certeyn secte of 


oure religioune I lyuyde a farisee. 
And now for the hope of repromys- 
sioun that is maad to oure fadris of 
god I etoond suget in dooin, in which 
hope our twelue lynagis seruing night 
and dai hopen to come, of whiche 
hope, sir kyng I am accused of the 
jewis. what unbileeful thing is de- 
med at ghou if god reisith deede 
men? and sotheli I gesse that I 
oughte do many contrarie thingis 
aghens the name of ihesu nazarene. 
whiche thing also I dide in ierusa- 
lem, and I encloside manye of seintis 
in prisoun wher I hadde take power 
of the prynces of preestis. and 
whanne thei weren slayn I broughte 
the sentence, and bi alle synagogis 
ofte I ponyschide hem, and con- 
streynyde to blasfeme, and more I 
wex wood aghens hem and pursuede 
in to aliene citees.” A. B. 
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From the Christian Obarrver. 
Memoir of the late very Rev. Dr. 
fsace Milner, Dean of Carlisle. 

Tue subject of this memoir was 
horn in the neighbourhood of Leeds, 
i» Yorkshire, in the year 1751. His 
iather, as we learn from himself, in 
the life which he wrote of his broth- 
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Dr. Isaae Milner. f Nov. 
er, the Rev. Joseph Milner, was « 
man of strong understanding, who 
had felt, in his own case, the want of 
a good education, and who formed 
an early resolution to remedy that 
defect, in regard to his children, to 
the utmost of his power. Accord- 
ingly Isaac, who was the youngest 
son, when only six years of age, be- 
gan toaccompany his brother Joseph 
every day to the grammar school ; 
and when he had reached his tenth 
year he could construe Ovid and 
Sallust, and was beginning to learn 
the rudiments of the Greek language. 
The death of his father, however, at 
this time, ruined all his prospects of 
a literary education ; and his moth- 
er was under the necessity of with- 
drawing him from school, and plac- 
ing him in a situation where he 
might learn several branches of the 
woollen manufactory at Leeds. 

A favourable opportunity soon af- 
ter occurred, of sending his brother 
to the university of Cambridge. He 
obtained the office of Chapel clerk 
of Catherine Hall, and, in 1766, he 
took his degree of Bachelor of Arts, 
In about three years after he had 
graduated, he obtained the Head- 
mastership of the grammar-school of 
Hull, and was soon after elected Af- 
ternoon Lecturer of the principal 
church in that town, with an income, 
amounting, in the whole, to upwards 
oftwo hundred pounds per annum, 
The conduct which Joseph Milner, 
under these circumstances, pursued 
towards his brother, cannot be so 
well related as in the words of the 
late Dean himself; which, while 
they record the liberality of the (or- 
mer, strikingly illustrate what we 
shall hereafter have to say on that 
warmth of affection and tenderness 
of spirit by which the latter was 
characterized. 

“< Bul the howels of Joseph 
yearned upon his brother 7 and as 
soon as we find him in a situation 
to do him service, and to prosecute 
the excellent system of the father, he 
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loses not a moment’s time, but in- 
stantly releases him from his tempo- 
rary obligations at Leeds, and takes 
him under his own tuition at Hull, 
Isaac’s memory was not bad; for 
though, at this period, he had been 
absent several years from the gram- 
mar school at Leeds, and was still 
but a boy, he was found perfectly 
well qualified to act as assistant to 
his brother, in teaching the lower 
boys of his crowded school at Hull, 
so well initiated had he been in the 
Latin and Greek by Mr. Moore.* 

“‘ He redoubled his diligence, that 
he might make up for lost years, 
and was seut to Queen’s College, 
Cambridge, in the year 1770. Un- 
der Providence, he owes his present 
honourable and elevated situations, 
as Dean of Carlisle and Master of 
Queen’s College, and professor of 
Mathematics in the University of 
Cambridge—indeed he owes all he 
has to the kindness of this same 
brother ; and he here wituine.y 


s acknowledges the obligation with 


tears of gratitude and affection — 
‘He made’ Isaac ‘ glad with his 
acts, and his memorial is blesssed 
for ever.” ” 

Atthe university he greatly dis- 
tingnished himself. He took his 
Bachelor’s degree in January 1774, 
when he attained the high honour 
of being the senior wrangler of his 


») year, and the first Smith’s prize- 
siman. His superiority above all his 


competitors was so strongly mark- 


) cdon this occasion that, contrary to 


the usual practice, it was deemed 
necessary by the examiners to inter- 


» pose a blank space between him 


and those who followed him on the 
lists and he was honoured with 
the designation of Incomparabitis. 


*) But the academical fame of Dr. Mil- 


* Usher of the grammar school at Leeds. 


{ A similar distinction, it is said, has on. 


im 'y once been conferred since that time; 
§ homely in the year 1819, when Mr. King, 
pofthe same college took his degree as 
| Senior Wrangler, with the same acknow- 
pledged superiority over every competitor. 
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ner was not confined to his mathe- 
matical proficiency : he was emi- 
nent in other walks of literature and 
science. The late Bishop of Llan- 
daff, Dr. Watson, bears an honoura- 
ble though incidental testimony to 
this fact. ‘* I remember,” he says, 
“having seen the divinity school 
filled with auditors from the top to 
the bottom, when the best act (by 
Coulthurst and Milner— Arcades am- 
be) was keeping, that | ever presid- 
ed at, and which might justly be 
called a real academic entertain- 
ment.”” Now wnen it is considered, 
that the disputations in the schools 
are carried on in the Latin language, 
itis evident that Dr. Milner must 
have made great progress in classical, 
as well as mathematical knowledge, 
to have thus acquitted himself. 

In 1775, he was elected Fellow 
of Queen’s College. He acted as 
Moderator in the schools, in 1780, 
1783. and 1785. In 1782, he was 
nominated Proctor. In 1783, he was 
chosen the first Jacksonian Profes- 
sor of Natural and Experimental 
Philosophy and Chemistry. He had 
previously given several courses 0. 
public lectures, with great accept- 
ance in the university. He was 
elected Master of Queen’s College in 
1788, and was appointed Dean of 
Carlisle in 1791. In 1798, he was 
placed in the chair which had been 
successively filled by Isaac Barrow, 
Isaac Newton, Whiston, Saunderson, 
Colson, and Waring ; namely that 
of Lucasian Professor of Mathemat- 
ics. He was twice chosen Vice- 
Chancellor of the University ; name- 
ly in 1792, and afterwards in 1809. 
During his first vice-chancellorship, 
he presided at the extraordinary tri- 
al of Mr. Frend, who was expelled 
for what was considered as a libel 
on the Liturgy. 

Having given this brief view of 
the events of Dr. Milner’s life, we 
proceed to consider more particular- 
ly his character. 

The late Dean of Carlisle was 
unquestionably one of the first men 
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of his day, in respect of his intellec- 
tual powers and endewments. He 
possessed what might be termed a 
gigantic understanding; he had a 
comprehension and vigour of mind, 
which could embrace the most ex- 
tensive and difficult subjects ; and 
his clearness of conception was such 
as enabled him to contemplate a 
long series of argument with distinct- 
ness. His knowledge was not con- 
fined to one or two branches of sci- 
ence, but spread itself over almost 
the whole field of human inquiry. 
He was gifted with a very extraor- 
dinary memory, which enabled him 
to retain the large stores he had 
amassed ; and it was remarked by a 
friend, who had enjoyed opportuni- 
ties of seeing him in all circumstan- 
ces, that Dr. Milner was, perhaps, 
less than any one he had ever known, 
a man of times and seasons ; for that 
he was always able to bring his pow- 
ers into full action. As a mathema- 
tician he ranked among the most 
eminent in Europe. In experimen- 
tal philosophy, chemistry, and the 
various useful arts, he had pushed 
his researches to an extent which 
would have raised other men to dis- 
tinction, but which, in him, seemed 
only the accompaniments and at- 
tendants of still higher gifts. 

With these powers he united a fe- 
licitous talent of conversation, which 
is seldom met with in persons addict- 
ed to the severer studies: the flow of 
his familiar talk, his cheerfulness of 
disposition, and his easy communica- 
liveness, were as attractive as his 
other faculties were commanding. 
There wag a sort of diguified simpli- 
city about him, which, witheut aba- 
ting the respect, won the aflections 
of those who were in his company. 
Part of this might arise, perhaps, 
trom his unaflected frankness of mai- 
ner. ‘There’ was, in aljl his state- 
ments, a force and plainness, waich 
were quite abhorrent from that inde- 
cision of sentiment, and those affect- 
«1 involutions of style natural to in- 





ferior minds. He expressed wha; 
he thought, fully, with a-clearness of 
conception, an authority of intellect, 
and a vigour of language, which at 
once instructed and convinced. Hp 
seemed to have an almost instinctive 
dislike to the outsides of questions; 
and, indeed, would hardly suffer the 
person with whom he conversed to 
proceed, if he wandered after secon. 
dary and unessential points 5 or ifhe 
hesitated and lingered in making a 
fair and perspicuous exposition o/ 
what he really meant. On the other 
hand, no one was more ready to grap. 
ple with a great question, and to 
meet a worthy opponent on fair 
grounds of argument. 

It was in part to be ascribed to 
the peculiar character of his under- 
standing, and partly to his having 
addicted himself chiefly to the se- 
verer sciences, that, in common con- 
versation, he was less ready than 
might have been expected, in appre- 


hending the meaning of those with 5 


whom he was conversing, when, in- 
stead of expressing themselves in 
distinct propositions, they rather in- 
timated, or hinted at, their opinions. 
It was, perhaps, this love of certainty 
and precision, which led him to in- 
vestigate and ascertain any subject, 
which might present itself to the 


_view of his mind; and a severe critic 


might, perhaps, have urged that he 
was sometimes thus led off from the 
fixed and unbroken pursuit of great- 
er and more adequate objects of in- 
vestigation. 

Dr. Milner possessed a surprising 
insight into human nature, and could 
put himself into the situation and 
circumstances of others, comprehend 


the process of their reasonings, and | 


develope their errors of judgment, 
with a facility almost approaching to 
intuition. 

These remarks on the intellectual 
character of Dean Milner are intend- 
ed only as introductory to the con- 
sideration of the testimony which he 
bore to the great truths of the Chris- 
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tian religion. His sentiments on 
these subjects will be found more 
fully stated in the continuation of 
Joseph Milner’s Church History, in 
his strictures on the publications of 
Dr. Marsh against the Bibie Society, 
and perhaps yet more distinctly, if 
possible, in the life prefixed to the 
first volume of his brother’s posthu- 
mous sermons. In these different 
blications, he has given his clear 
and decided views of the leading doc- 
trines of the Church, and of the Re- 
formation, the history of which he 
had so carefully studied. ‘The fall 
and total corruption of man; salva- 
tion by grace ; the necessity of re- 
pentance unto life, and a living faith 
in the merits and death of the Son of 
God ; the doctrine of justification by 
faith only, and of the sacred opera- 
tions of the Holy Spirit in regenerat- 
ing and sanctifving the soul ; and the 
saltepbasable obligatioa to holy obe- 
dience in the heart, temper, and life ; 
—these were the truths which he 
considered to constitute the essence 
of the Gospel of Christ, and to lie 
at the foundation of our Protestant 
Reformed Church. The indistinct 
statement of these doctrines, if not 
the denial of them, by too many of 
the clergy ; and the still more prev 
alent neglect of enforcing them, and 
applying them closely to the con- 
sciences of their hearers, he regarded 
as a dangerous defection from sound 
doctrine.—In addition to the above 
essential truths, he held the doctrine 
of personal election ; but at the same 
time, he was no less firm a believer 
in the doctrine of universal redemp- 
tion. He conceived that inthis way 
he gave its due place and weight to 
every part ofthe Word of God ; and 
he by no means admitted those posi- 
tions which the enemies of the doc- 
trine of election affirmed to be the 
necessary consequences of that te- 
net.* It was his opinion that the 


: *In expounding one day, on that text 
‘t Revelations tii. 5., where our Saviour 
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doctrine of election had been main- 


tained, in common, by all the chiet 


reformers, as well by those who fol- 
lowed Luther on the controversy 
about the sacrament, as by. those 
who held with Calvin. He some- 
times expressed strong indignation at, 
what heconsidered, the presumptuous 
ignorance displayed on these ques- 
tions by modern writers; and at 
their unfairness, in charging men with 
being Calvinists, when they held 
merely the great truths which had 
been universally admitted for a cen- 
tury or more after the Reformation. 
The difficulties confessedly adhering 
to the questions connected with the 
Divine purposes, the Dean very fully 
admitted ; and was only surprised, 
when men, who had obviously never 
studied the subject, dogmatized up- 
on it, and affected to regard every 
point as clear and free from mystery. 
Respecting his opinions on these sub- 
jects, he speaks thus strongly in his 
work on the Bible Society.— 

“J confidently affirm it to be in- 
possible to produce a single expres- 
sion, written or spoken by me, froiw 
which a charge of Calvinism mas 
fairly be inferred, by any person who 
knows what the offensive and objec- 
tionable parts of the tenets of Calvia 
really are; or, in other words, wlio 
knows how to distinguish the sound 
doctrines of that learned diyine, fron: 
those peculiar dogmas which he pro- 
nounced with great positiveness, and 
which 1, with many others, exceed- 
ingly disapprove, as violent, rasli, 
and unscriptural. 

“1 sincerely hold, and ever have 
held unequivocally, the very impor- 
tant scriptural doctrine of universa! 
redemption. 

‘¢ Moreover, the Seventeenth Ayr- 
ticle of our church, in its plain and 


is represented as saying to the Chureh 
of Sardis. “I will not blot out his name 
out of the Book of Life,’* the Dean re. 
marked, “ So you see we must take care, 
though our names be already entered 
lest they be blotted cut.”’ 
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literal sense, expresses my unfeigned 
sentiments on the difficult subjects of 
which it treats. ‘That the doctrine 
of universal redemption is reconcile- 
able with the Seventeenth Article. I 
make no question: nevertheless, 
those who find no difficulties in con- 
sidering the abstruse subjects of the 
Divine prescience—the freedom of 
man and his responsibility—the de- 
clarations in Holy Writ concerning 
the native innocence of our first pa- 
rents, and the subsequent corruption 
of human nature —convince me that 
hitherto they have only -reflected on 
these points in a superficial manner.” 

But it is not on questions, which 
respect only the doctrines of Chris- 
tianity, that the Dean’s testimony is 
important ; it is not less so, as to the 
spiritual and holy effects of these 
doctrines on the hearts and lives of 
men. The experience of the power 
and influence of religion on the heart 
—producing, through the grace of 
the Holy Spirit, regeneration and 
conversion, repentance for sin, and a 
new creation to holiness, manifested 
by love to Christ our Saviour, and 
the dedication of soul and body to 
his service, who bought us with his 
own blood—was a topic on which 
he frequently insisted with great 
force. 

As connected with this subject, 
the Dean was disposed to view the 
late controversy on Baptism as one 
of the utmost moment. He thought, 
indeed, that the question of the grace 
accompanying the sacrament had al- 
ways been one of considerable diffi 
eulty ; and that to pretend that noth- 
ing was more clear than that regene- 
ration, in the view of our church, al- 
ways atiended baptism, was contra- 
ry to the real state of the fact, and to 
the general sentiments of our Re- 
formers. He thought also, that to 


object to the use of the terms, new 
birth and regeneration, in the cases 
of conversion, whenever that conver- 
sion might take place, was to quib- 
lsle about words, and was contrary 


to Scripture, and to the practice oj 
our most pious and eminent divines; 
and, if it meant any thing, must meay 
to weaken the doctrines of the fall of 
man, and of the necessity of that in. 
ward and spiritual change by which 
alone he can be re-created after the 
lost image of God. 

As a preacher, the Dean ranked 
among the most impressive of our 
day. His simple dignity of manner, 
his seriousness, his richness of 
thought, his perspicuity, his solid 
and weighty observations on human 
life, his searching argumentation, his 
close and overwhelming appeals to 
the conscience, were calculated un- 
der the blessing of God, to produce a 
powerful effect on those who candid- 
ly attended to him. His sentiments 
and feelings, with respect to the teno1 
of his ministry, and the opposition 
which his faithful discharge of it ex- 
cited. may be gathered from the fol- 
lowing extract of a letter to a friend, 
dated the 3d of August, 1813. “In 
short,” he says, “ I find most assu- 
redly, that the longer and the more 
explicitly I preach the Gospel, the 
more numerous are my adversaries, 
and the more determined and invete- 
rate their hostility. It is my business 
to examine myself thoroughly, and to 
review the matter, and to see wheth- 
er the dislike and opposition I meet 
with arise from a real love of the 
Gospel, and from wise exertions in 
the best of causes, or whether seur 
has not muck to do in imposing upon 
me. There is, however, one thing ev- 
idently taking place, at which it is 
lawful for me to rejoice, and at which, 
therefore, I will rejoice; namely, 
that I hear more and more, every 
year, of the blessed effects of some 
of my labours. These smiles of the 
Heap of the church, are, to my 
mind, the most delightful thing by 
far that I meet with in this world; 
ard J] thank God, that the effect 
which they seem to have on my 
mind, is to dispose me to be more 
simple in my addresses, to use less 
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disguise, and to rely less and less on 
any Auman schemes and artifices for 
making the Gospel more palatable. 
Such plans never answer : they do no 
good at the time, and afterwards the 
remembrance of them is sure to prove 
either a burden or a snare, or both, 
to the conscience. To live the life 
of the disciple of Christ, in all our 
varied intercourse with men, and to 
act the faithful part, I find a much 
harder task ; and I must say that I 
invariably succeed best by coming 
out from among them. [I do this 
much more than [ have done, though 
1 never gave very greatly into the 
practise.” 

Again : “I have preached this day, 
and for nearly an hour. The sub- 
ject was Demas forsaking Paul, 
through leve of the world. I had 
intended to have been only half an 
hour, but somehow or other I could 
not help being so much longer. I 
was certainly wrong, and I suffer for 
it.” “ The Gospel certainly thrives 
here. Much opposition——much in- 
dignation. I feel myself drawn out 
in spirit to work. Othat God would 
permit me to honour his cause a lit- 
tle before I die.” 

On another occasion: “ I am ad- 
monished every day of my short stay 
in this world, and it is.my earnest 
desire to be as usefulasI can. The 
preaching of the Word is, I see plain- 
ly, as it always was, the great means 
used by God, in bringing about con- 
versions. 1 have written a good 
deal for the pulpit this summer.” 

It is to be hoped that some of the 
Dean’s sermons may be published. 

The manner in which the Dean 
ireated subjects of theology in con- 
versation, was always serious. The 
pleasantry and humour which over- 
flowed in his common discourse, 
never for amoment mingled with his 
consideration of religion It was 
probably his deep sense of the im- 
portance of the subject, and the con- 
sciousness of his own tendency to hi- 


larity, that induced him rather to 
Vou. I, No, XT. 42 





abstain from religious questions in 
mixed companies, and to reserve 
himself for opportunities of more pri- 
vate intercourse. If, however he 
happened to find that the attention 
of a company where he was present 
had been drawn towards such sub- 
jects, he would sometimes expatiate 
with great delight on any important 
question in divinity which might be 
proposed to him: but it was more 
usua] with him, in such circumstan- 
ces, not to dilate upon it, but to con- 
fine himself to one or two weighty 
and brief remarks respecting it. 
When, however, any individual 
seemed really desirous to obtain in- 
formation, or to have his doubts on 
any topic solved, the Dean took great 
pleasure in conferring with him 
alone, and in fully explaining to him 
his views, and the reasons on which 
they were founded. The writer of 
these pages had many long conver- 
sations with him. One on justifica- 
tion, for several hours, afforded him 
more instruction on that great doc- 
trine than he ever derived from any 
other quarter. There were two 
texts which the Dean appeared to 
have thought over deeply. The one 
was, “ That He might be just and 
the justifier (the just- maker, one who 
makes another just) of him that be- 
lieveth in Jesus ;” the other, “ For 
as by one man’s disobedience many 
were made sinners, so by the obedi- 
ence of one shall many be made 
righteous.” He esteemed Jonathan 
Edwards’ Sermons on Justification as 
the most satisfactory he knew ; with, 
perhaps, the single exception of that 
of the judicious Hooker on the same 
subject. 

The writer had varrous other con- 
versations with him on the doctrine 
of the holy Trinity ; on the dangerous 
notions of the late seceders from the 
church; onseparation from the spirit 
of the world ; and on many kindred 
topics, in all of which he poured out, 
not only the riches of a full, but the 
instructions of a most pious mind, 
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fraught with practical observations 
on the internal springs of human con- 
duct, and limited by a conscientious 
regard to the prescriptions of sacred 
writ 

The Dean’s health had been for 
upwards of forty years in a precati- 
ous state. Excessive application to 
study, in the early period of his resi- 
dence at the university, with inatten- 
tion to the first indications of disease, 
tended to fix, in a constitution natu- 
rally robust, and even Herculean, 
some distressing complaints. His 
life was thus rendered a_ perpetual 
conflict with valetudinarian infirmi- 
ties. Spasms in the stomach and 
bowels, severe and almost uninter- 
rupted head-aches, oppression of the 
breath, broken slumbers. disturbed 
by the most painful dreams, debilita- 
ted his frame, and at times assumed 
such alarming appearances, as_ to 
threaten him every moment with dis- 
solution. 

A great flow of animal spirits, in- 
deed, sustained him during the pre- 
sence of a friend, or when any sud- 
den emergencies ‘of duty demanded 
an unusual effort ; but his sufferings 
were often very acute ; and it would 
have been surprising if the »y had not 
reduced him, as he advanced i in life, 
to a state of comparative incapacity 
for laborious effort. He writes to a 
friend, in the year 1787 : My mind 
is totally enfeebled. The sudden 
sight and conversation of a near 
friend or two, enliven me for some 
hours ; but it is only to sink deeper. 
In short, Lama cast-away, of no use 
to any one about me, but rather mat- 
ter of patience toany intimates.” In 
one letter, he says, “1 happen to- 
night to have one of those-excrutia- 
ting head-aches, and therefore must 
be as concise as possible. My head! 


my head! How fond should we be 
of this world, if there were not these 
plagues !”—When it is considered, 
therefore, that for the last thirty years 
of his life he had numerous duties to 
discharge, 


and that dering this time 
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he could seldom leave his chamber 
without danger, to use his own 
words, to his “ poor fragments of 
health,’ we cannot wonder that he 
should have accomplished no more 
than he did, in the way of great pub- 
lic undertakings. His life of his 
brother, accompanied by some ani- 
madversions on the writings of Dr. 
Haweis ; the publication of the third 
volume of the Church History, and 
part of the fourth from his brother’s 
manuscript ; and of the remainder of 
the fourth, together with the whole 
of the fifth volume, entirely from his 
own resources; and his powerful 
work on the Bible Society, must have 
cost him great efforts in his infirm 
state of health. But, besides this, 
he struggled hard for a great many 
years to preach six, eight, ten, and 
even twelve times in the year at Car- 
lisle, and four or five times at Queen’s 
College. But, for the last few years, 
he was evidently declining fast in 
strength. The state of his mind, 
under the pressure of sickness, may 
be collected from such expressions 
as the following, which occur in fa- 
iniliar letters, written in the greatest 
haste, and not in the course of any 
formal discussions on religion. “ [| 
endeavour to make it my prayer, 
that these afflictions may not be re- 
moved till they have brought about 
and finished the work which our 
gracious and merciful High Priest in- 
tended them to do. How this sick- 
ness will end, really seems very 
doubtful. Indeed, my dear friend, 
} assure you L am greatly inclined to 
believe that [ shall never be good for 
much any more. I hope, however. 
Ihave been with Jesus.” “ It is 
impossible for me to forget what 
said, that with such a pulse as mine, 
a man’s life was not worth one min- 
ute. How loudly all this says, Pre- 
pare to meet thy God ; and what an 
awful admonition! What a deal 
could my heart pour out to you on 
this subject ! These are the lights in 
which my case is to be viewed : first, 
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as putting an end to life ina moment; 
second, as having the effect of laying 
one on the shelf. God’s will be 
done ; and may I submit without a 
murmur, is my constant prayer !” 

“‘ T consider myself as being in a 
very, very doubtful state, to say 
the least. Prepare, prepare ought 
to be my motto, no doubt, in great 
letters. What the divine mercy has 
yet in store for me, is not easy to 
predict. My hope is, that ‘ sufii- 
cient unto the day,’ ” &c. &c. 

“For this week past, my voice 
has been almost gone. [ am better 
of it. To how little good purpose 
have 1 used the benefit of a good 
voice hitherto! There cannot be a 
bitterer reflection : it haunts nde con- 
stantly, and overcame me the,other 
day, on your asking me a certain 
question. But should God, in his 
mercy grant me my voice and 
strength again, should I apply them 
to better purposes? | cannot honest- 
ly say that I believe I should, so sot 
tish and hardened is the heart! No- 
thing less than God’s immediate 
power, converting the soul, will de. 
Happy to have a God to go to, let 
other things be as they may !” 

“TI endeavour to make it my 
prayer, that as this load is certainly 
laid upon me for good, it may not be 
removed till it has done its work. 
To support this belief, and the pray- 
er connected with it, is no easy task ; 
but as, | thank God, I cannot, I find, 
be easily driven from this belief, I 
trust I shall never suffer the buffet- 
ings of Satan to drive me from my 
prayer.” 

* The rest must be left with a 
merciful God, who makes all work 
for good, ‘The few prayers of Pas- 
cal, at the close of his little book, 
are most charming. I have experi- 
enced manifest consolation, from the 
eleventh particularly. Oh, what a 
state of mind is implied!” ‘The 
prayer alluded to is this : ** Confer 
on me the grace, O Lord, to join thy 
eonsolations with my sufferings, in or- 
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der that I may suffer as a Christian,” 
&e. Vol. HI. p. 126. Paris. 1812. 

The close of a life passed in this 
spirit, however it might terminate 
with regard to bodily suffering, must 
be blessed. A few weeks before his 
death, the Dean had come up to 
town on business, when he took up 
his abode, as usual, in the house of 
his old and very dear friend, W. 
Wilberforce, Esq. and he embraced 
the opportunity of receiving medical 
advice. His medical friends, how- 
ever, had no idea of his disease 
being attended with any imme- 
diate danger to life ; nor in- 
deed did he himself appear to en- 
tertain more than his general and 
long fixed conviction of the extreme 
uncertainty, arising from the very 
broken state of his health, of his 
continuance in this world. ‘The last 
conversation which the writer of this 
article had with his venerable friend 
was on the subject of awakening the 
attention of a mixed audience to the 
concerns of religion. He will never 
forget the force with which the Dean 
spoke.. The last observation he 
made was expressive of his convic- 
tion of the importance of, what he 
usually called, the doctrine of 
grace; and that all religious reason- 
ings, which did not proceed on that 
doctrine, were essentially erroneous ; 
adding, that the common ways of 
evading its force got rid of no one 
real difliculty, but only left greater 
difliculties in some other step of the 
argument. ‘This was only a few 
weeks before his death. Ona sub- 
sequent occasion, the Dean held a 
long conversation with a friend, on 
the importance of personal piety and 
submission to God-—As his end 
drew on, his mind and body seemed 
to sink together, and he became in- 
capable of conversation. He said, 
however, in his own ponderous way, 
to a clergyman long known to him, 
who was about to return into the 
country —“ God bless you: Take 


care where you and I meet again— 
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that is every thing.” And not many 
days before he was confined to his 
room, in taking leave of a friend, 
who was setting out on a long voy- 
age, the Dean, after bidding him 
farewell, with the rest of the compa- 
ny, called him back and shook hands 
with him again, saying, “ Farewell 
—God bless you—my heart will be 
with you, and with all, I trust, who 
love the Lord Jesus in sincerity. 
Time is short. Let us hope to meet 
ON DURABLE ground.” 

A day or two before his death, he 
made an attempt to engage in prayer 
with his servant who attended him. 
He desired also the same servant to 
read to him achapter of the New Tes- 
tament which he pointed out. It was 
the fourteenth of St. John. When the 
reading was over, he put his hand to 
his forehead, and said, “ J cannot tell 
what is the matter with me, but I 
cannot think : my mind is gone.” 
The writer would here notice, that 
he remembers the Dean pointing out 
to him this very chapter, several 
years before, and dwelling especially 
on our Lord? s expression: “ In my 
Father’s house are many mansions : 
if tl were not so, 1 would have told 
you ;” on which the Dean observed, 
that it was as though our Lord had 
said, “ Did I ever deceive you ? 
Have I not told you the real truth ? 
Have 1 concealed any difliculties 
from you ? If there were not many 
abodes in my Father’s house, do you 
think I would not have told you ?” 
And the writer cannot but reflect 
with pleasure, that even in the ex- 
treme infirmities of approaching 
death, the good Dean reposed his 
faith in the same blessed promises of 
his Saviour, on which he has so often 
meditated in former years. The 
night before his death, his oldest and 
most aflectionate friend, came to his 
bed-side, when he expressed, with 
great weakness, a word or two, 
which conveyed the idea that he was 
iooking for a better world. On Sat- 
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urday morning, April the Ist, about 
eleven o’clock, he suddenly extend- 
ed his limbs, and uttering three 
sighs, breathed out his soul into the 
hands of his Saviour, having attain- 
ed the seventieth year of his age. 

The circumstances of his death, 
unexpected as to the actual time of 
it, and, therefore, unaccompanied 
with any explicit testimony of his 

faith, resembled a good deal those 
of his excellent brother Joseph, who, 
‘‘ having retired to rest, and appear- 
ing to sleep tolerably easy, was 
seized in a moment with hiccup, and 
breathed with some difficulty, and 
upon his attendant being alarmed, 
and drawing near to the bed-side, he 
was found to have indeed breathed 
his last.”’ In truth, the circumstan- 
ces of a sincere Christian, in the im- 
mediate article of death, are com- 
paratively of small moment. <A 
last testimony to the grace of the 
blessed Saviour, is without doubt, 
exceedingly gratifying to surviving 
friends ; but the real question is, not 
sv much how men die, as how they 
have lived. It would have been im- 
possible for either of these brothers, 
without a miracle, to have given 
that last attestation of their faith, 
which their previous lives rendered 
unnecessary, and which the sudden- 
ness of their departure almost entire- 
ly precluded. They slept in that 
Saviour in whom they had believed, 
whom they had loved, and followed, 
and whom they had preached to 
others: and they will be found, 
doubtless, at his right hand, when he 
returns to judgment. 

Indeed, these two eminent men 
deserve to be cherished in the fond- 
est recollections of their friends. 
They were both bern in an obscure 
situation: they rose to distinction 
by the diligent application of great 
talents. The one was head master 
of a grammar school and the labori- 
ous lecturer in the populous town of 
Hull. To these ocenpations, the 
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insatiable desire of doing good 
prompted him to add a weekly at- 
tendance, on the Sunday morning, 
in a country church at Ferriby, a- 
bout eight miles from Hull; the pe- 
cuniary emoluments of which scarce- 
ly paid his horse-hire, but where his 
sermons and his family devotions on 
q Saturday evening rendered him a 
blessing to many. ‘They were es- 
pecially instrumental in the instance 
ef a notorious profligate, whose con- 
version, perhaps as extraordinary as 
that of Colonel Gardiner, was after- 
wards published by Mr. Joseph 
Milner, under the title of the “ Con- 
version of Mr. Howard .”—The oth- 
er brother, as the governor of a col- 
lege, and the dean of a cathedral, 
“ served his generation, also, accord- 
ing to the will of God.” They were 
both united in the great work, 
which will perpetuate their names, 
their Church History. It was be- 
gun by the elder brother, to whom, 
therefore, the honour of the design 
must be attributed. But it was car- 
ried on by the other, with a conge- 
niality of sentiment, and a colossal 
power of intellect, which may leave 
it difficult to decide, to which the 
ereater portion of interest may here- 
after be attached. In the whole 


™ course of their lives, indeed, the 
brothers appear to have been insep- 


arably united in heart. Their joint 
affection is quite beautiful.* No 


* The Dean’s own words on this sub- 
ject, in the life of his brother, deserve to 
be transcribed.—“* Perhaps no two bro. 
thers were ever more closely bound to 
each other. Isaac, in particular, remem 
bers no earthly thing, without being able 
in some Way to connec! it tenderly with 
his brother Joseph. During all his life, 


Bp he has constantly aimed at enjoying his 


company, as much as circumstances per- 
mitted. The dissolution of such a con- 
nexion could not take place, without be- 
ing severely felt by the survivor, No se- 
Paration was ever more bitter and ufflict- 
ing: witha constitution long shattered 
by disease, he never expecis to recover 


mm from that wound.” 
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sooner had Joseph been fixed at 
Hull, than he sent for his younger 
brother, then consigned to manual 
labour by a widowed mother, and 
laid the foundations of his future 
knowledge. Isaac, outstripping his 
elder brother in the race of academ- 
ical distinction, and fixed in an im- 


portant station in the, university of 


Cambridge, and at Carlisle, retained 
the most affectionate regard for his 
brother, and aided him in the prose- 
cution of his labours. They both 
formed the same judgment as to the 
chief doctrines of our church. They 
both lived in the same faith, and 
died in the same hope. Joseph, 
perhaps, more rapidly attained that 
vigour of personal piety, which was 
of a more gradual growth in the 
mind of the Dean, but which in the 
elder brother seems to have been 
aroused at once, and to have been 
successfully cultivated in the active 
exertions of parochial duties. The 
Dean, indeed, from the pressure of 
extremely ill health, and the differ- 
ent line of his pursuits, was less like- 
ly to advance in that life of personal 
religion, which the calls of the min- 
isterial office are so much calculated 
to quicken and keep in its due activ- 
ity. Yet, in both. the heart was the 
same, the inward religion, the same; 
and in hoth appeared the same prom- 
inent, though somewhat varied, fea- 
tures of a distinguished piety 

There were, perhaps, a point or 
two in the Dean’s character, which 
seem to require some explication. 
He had a turn for humour and hila- 
rity, which was thought, at times, to 
border on levity ; and there also ap- 
peared a general inaction about him, 
which was supposed to be not quite 
consistent with the exertions he was 
occasionally observed to make Up- 
ca the first point, it may suflice to 
say, his cheerfulness was always in- 
nocent and inoffensive, always un- 
der the control of principle, and, 
when religion became the topic of 
conversation, always subdued to the 
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most sedate seriousness. Indeed, as 
early as the year ‘787, we meet 
with the following evidence of the 
vigilance which he exercised over 
this disposition. I have oiten ad- 
mired our frequent coincidence of odd 
conceptions of persons and_ things. 
This tendency, however, to the com- 
ic, l am more and more convinced, it 
is our duty to check and restrain 
and suppress, if not entirely stifle. 
This world is not a place of mirth.” 
—The second point, of comparative 
inactivity, may be sufficiently ex- 
plained, from the actual state of suf- 
fering and debility to which he was 
reduced, and which, though it ad- 
mitted, ina man originally of un- 


common strength of constitution, of 


occasional vigorous efforts (efforts, 
however, not made without conside- 
rable difficulty, and often at the risk 
of much subsequent suffering,) yet it 
paralyzed all those powers of perse- 
vering application and laborious re- 
search, which were necessary for 
any great productions of the mind. 
On this subject, also, we meet with 
the following just hints, in a letter 
dated October 1806. 

‘In the midst of my own con- 
cerns, which are sufficiently nunie- 
rous, and often far from being plea- 
sant ; [ can assure you, [ very often 
think of you, and run over in my 
mind a variety of scenes that have 
passed between us : and to own the 
truth, it generally happens that in 
reviewing many of the old scenes to 
which I allude, | see reason to be 
mortified with having neglected to 
perform many things, which | had 
projected as things fo be done, and 
which I éould scarcely have believ- 
ed would have been left so long un- 
done, had any body pretended to 
predict the event. All this is, I sup- 
pose, what happens to a great part 
of mankind, as well as to myself, 
and perhaps to you. The misfor- 
tune is, we are constantly supposing 
that there is something or other pe- 
culiar in our own cases, which has 


prevented us from putting into exe. 
cution the good plans we had devis. 
ed, and so we fabricate excuses from, 
day to day. In my own case, very 
indifferent health has certainly clip. 
ped my wings, or laid a cold hand 
on many of my schemes. Nor js 
this an imaginary excuse by any 
means ; but of iate years 1 have 
learnt, I think, to see further into 
this matter, and to be convinced that 
even infirmities, when properly man. 
aged, may become a source of in. 


dustry and exertion. For I believe § 


we fail much more through an eryo. 
neous or indolent application of ou 
faculties, than we do through a real 
want of powers or opportunities.” 
A third remark may possibly be 
required, on the air of severity 
which he has been charged with as- 


suming in his controversy on the Bi.§ 


ble Society. ‘This apparent harsh. 


ness was rather the effect of a pow-§ 


erful intellect exercised on a ques- 
tion he had thoroughly considered, 
with perhaps some remainder of the 
unpolished roughness of his early 
lite, which sometimes appeared in 
his controversial writings, and some- 
times also in his merriment, than to 
any design of being rudely severe. 
The fact was, he had too great 
mind, was too well read in history, 
and too warmly attached to the Bi- 


ble Society, not to write in a way§ 


which might seem almost as if it 
were his object to crush aud destroy 
his antagonist But of the Dean’ 


tender and affectionate heart, ail] 
who knew him would bear witness. | 


Let the following extracts, from 4 
few of his letters, suffice as an ex- 


exemplification of it :—* I leave you] 


with the more reluctance, becaus¢ 
heavy thoughts hang on my miné. 
I know not when I may be in Lon: 
don again. I say no more. God 
be with you and yours. I take up 
my pen again, but my heart ms 
gives me ; once more yours.” 


October 1815.—*“ What a chang* 


in that blessed family! Te be su 
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rounded with the comforts of this 
world pretty plentifully in such 
scenes, is very desirable, no doubt ; 
but how very plain is it, that to any 
one that thinks and looks into futuri- 
ty at all, nothing can much mitigate 
such melancholy and aflecting scenes, 
but a comfortable reflection that the 
one thing needful has been so duly 
provided for as to exclude any ha- 
rassing anxieties. ‘The accounts of 
our departed friend from all quar- 
ters have been very gratifying. May 
our latter end be like hers! Oh, I 
could say a deal: my heart is full : 
But another subject, vou must know, 
hangs very heavy on my mind !— 
Your own dear sister! what shall I 
say to you? I have for some time 
past smothered a good deal of my 
apprehensions respecting her ; and 
indeed, 1 have endeavoured, almost 
with my eyes open, to deceive my- 
self. I know your unbounded affec- 
tion for her, and her’s for you ; and 
I have really dreaded to speak out 
quite freely.” 

January 1817.—* Surely my last 
visit to London was a gloomy one. 
I really dreaded to see poor ——. 
My own heart was brimful; and I 
was sure he would make it run over, 
whenever we were to meet. He 
came, and sat with me some hours 
the evening before I left town. We 
had (both of us no doubt) the same 
things in our head ; but we both ab- 
stained, tilla very little time before 
we parted, and then floods of tears, 
on both sides, prevented our saying 
much.”’—‘* There are two poiuts 
which I can never forget, while I 
have any memory at all ; but they 
are points which I know not wheth- 


ing with a calm and temperate de- 
gree of sensibility ; I mean his rela- 
tion of the unbounded warm and af- 
fectionate regards which were con- 
stantly expressed towards me by his 
dear partner as long as she lived, and 
the strong effect which the same re 
gards haye produced on his own 
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mind, in reflecting on me as the 
friend whom the partner he has lost 
esteemed so much. It is certainly a 
grateful. but very affecting consider- 
ation, for me to observe how greatly 
his kindness to me is evidently in- 
creased from this cause. I hope I 
shall ever know how to estimate it 
on all accounts.” 

“ Your letter, put into my hand 
this afternoon, is like that of an affec- 
tionate friend indeed. I bolt my 
door, to weep for some minutes.” 

Never, perhaps, indeed, did there 
exist a man more richly endowed 
with the milk of human kindness, or 
whose affectionate concern for every 
living creature about him was more 
remarkable. ‘This was particularly 
manifested in his warm sympathy 
and incessant assiduity, on the occa- 
sion of the illness of a friend, or even 
of any inmate of the family, in which 
he was residing ; while, at the same 
time, his simplicity, both of mind 
and manner, might seem to render 
him almost rough and blunt in the 
treatment of a trivial complaint, or 
such as he thought periaps rather 
imaginary than real. He was al- 
ways ready to manifest his kindness 
in the libe ‘rality of his pecuniary con- 
tributions, on Any charitable call ei- 
ther of a public or private nature ; 
and it was the remark of one of the 
oldest and most intimate of his 
friends, that he was naturally so gen- 
erous that his liberality might be 
said to be the effect rather of nature 
than of prine iple. 

One the whole, whatever Since: 
fections were observable in so great 
a man—and no one could be more 
ready to acknowledge them than the 


Dean himself—all who are capable of 


appreciating real worth, will long re- 
member his prodigious powers of un- 
derstanding ; his simplicity, and his 
tenderness of affection; his firm be- 
lief and profession of the essential 
truths of the Gospel, at a time when 
they had fallen too much into neglect ; 
and the large share he had in acdvan- 
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cing by his labours, from the pulpit 
and from the press, the diffusion’ of 
true Christianity amongst us. And 
surely we may add, that. so long as 
the memory of the Reformation shall 
be cherished in this Protestant coun- 
try. so long will the names of the 
two Milners be recollected and be- 


loved, as the historians of its chief 


supporters, and the defenders of the 
great doctrines which it developed 
and established throughout the Pro- 
testant world. 


2 OBO se-- 
From the Christian Remembrancer. 


LETTER OF ARCHBISHUP CRANMER. 


The Archbishop to the King’s 4m- 
bassador abroad, Archdeacon 
Hawkins ; of occurrences in Eng- 
land. The Holy Nun and her 
Miracles, &§c. 


My Archdeacon, in my most hear- 
ty wise I commend me unto you. 
These be to ascertain you of such 
news as be here now in fame among 
us in England. And first you shall 
understand, that at Canterbury,with- 
in my diocese, about eight years past, 
there was wrought a great miracle 
upon a maid, by the power of God 
and our lady of Curtupstrete. By 
reason of which miracle there is es- 
tablished a great pilgrimage. And 
ever since many devout people have 


sent to the devout foresaid lady. of 


Curtupstrete. 

The miracle was this. The maid 
was taken with a grievous and con- 
tinual sickness. And during her said 
sickness she had divers and many 
trances: speaking of many high and 
godly things, telling also wondrous- 
ly, by the power of the Holy Ghost, 
as it was thought, things said and 
done in other places ; whereas nei- 
ther she was herself, nor yet heard 
no report thereof. She had also in 


her trances many strange visions and 
revelations ; as of heaven, hell, and 


purgatory, and the state of certain 
souls departed. And among all oth. 
er visions one was that she should 
be conveyed to our lady of Curtup- 
strete ; where she was promised to 
be healed of her sickness, and that 


Almighty God should work wonder § 


in her, 

And when she was brought thither 
and Jaid before the image of our La. 
dy, her face was wonderfully disfig. 


ured, her tongue hanging out, and | 


her eyes being i in a manner plucked 
out, and laid upon her cheeks, and 


so greatly disordered. Then was 


there a voice heard speaking within 
her belly as it had been in a tun, her 


lips not greatly moving ; she all that | 


while continuing by the space of 
three hours or more in a trance, 
The which voice, when it told any 
thing of the joys of heaven ; it spake 
so sweetly, and so heavenly, that 
every man was ravished with the 
hearing thereof. And contrary when 
it told any thing of hell; it spake so 
horribly and terribly, that it put the 
hearers in a great fear. 
so many things for the confirmation 
of pilgrimages, and trentals, hearing 
of masses and confessions, and man) 
other such things. 

And after she had lain there a 
long time, she came to herself again, 


and was perfectly whole, and so the§ 


miracle was finished ; and solemnly 


rung, and a book written of all thej 


whole story, thereof, and put into 
print; which ever since that time 
hath been commonly sold and gone 
abroad among all people. 

After this miracle done she had a 
commandment from God in a vision, 
as she said, to profess herself a nun. 
And so she was professed ; and hath 
so continued in a nunnery at Canter: 


bury, called St. Sepulchre’s, ever] 


since. : And then she chose a monk 
of Christ’s Church, a Doctor in di 
vinity, to be ghostly father. Whose 
counsel she hath used, and evermort 
followed in all her doings. And ev- 


ermore since from time to time hati 


It spake al-| 
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had almost every week, or at the 
most every fortnight, new visions and 
visitations. And she hath had often 
times trances and rapts: by reason 
whereof, and also by reason of the 
great perfectness that was thought to 
be in her, divers and many great men 
of the realm as (well as) mean men ; 
and learned men, but especially di- 
vers and many religious men had 
great confidence in her ; and often 
resorted unto her, and communed 
with her, to the intent they might by 
her know the will of God, and chief 
ly concerning the king’s marriage, 
the great heresies and schisms with- 
in the realm, and the ¢taking away 
the liberty of the Church. For in 
these three points stand the great 
number of her visions, which were 
so many, that her ghostly father 
could scare write them in three or 
four quires of paper. 

And surely I think she did mar- 
vellously stop the going forward of 
the king’s marriage ; by the reason 
of her visitations which she said were 
of God ; persuading them that came 
to her how highly God was displeas 
ed therewith ; and what vengeance 
Almighty God would take upon all 
favourers thereof. Insomuch that 
she wrote letters to the Pope, calling 
upon him in God’s behalf to stop 
and let the said marriage; and to 
use his high and heavenly power 
therein as he would avoid the great 
stroke of God, which then hang- 
ed ready over his head if he did the 
contrary. She had also communica- 
tion with my Lord Cardinal, and 
with my Lord of Canterbury, my 
predecessor in this matter; and in 
my opinion, with her feigned visions 
and godly threatenings, she stayed 
them very much in the matter. 

She had also secret knowledge of 
divers other things; and then she 
feigned that she had knowledge 
thereof from God. Insomuch that 
she contrived letters and sent them 
forth ; making divers pe ople believe 
that these letters were written in hea- 


Vou. I. No. XI. 43 


ven, and sent from there to earth by 


creatures. 


Now about midsummer last, I 
hearing of these matters sent for this 
holy maid to examine her ; and from 
me she was had to Mr. Cromwell, to 
be further examined there. And 
now she confessed all; and uttered 
the very truth; whichis this. That 
she never had vision in all her life, 
but that all that ever she said was 
feigned after an imagination only to 
satisfy the minds of them that re- 
sorted unto her ; ; and to obtain 
worldly praise. By-reason of which 
her confessions, many and divers re- 
ligious men and others be now in 
trouble. Forasmuch as they con- 
sented to her mischievous and feign- 
ed visions, which contained much 
perilous sedition, and also treason ; 
and would not utter it; but rather 
further the same to their power. 

She said that the king should not 
continue a king a month after he 
were married ; and within six months 


‘after, God would strike the realm 


with such a plague as never was 
seen, and then the king should be 
destroyed. She took upon her also 
to shew the condition and state of 
souls departed ; as of my Lord Car- 
dinal, and of my late Lord ef Can- 
terbury, and divers others. To shew 
the whole story of all the matter, 
it were too long to write in two or 
three letters. You shall know fur- 
ther thereof at your coming home. 
As touching the bishopricks that be 
void, you shall know that Dr. Salcot, 
the Abbot of Hyde, is elect Bishop 
of Bangor, Dr Lee the lawyer, is 
elect Bishop of Chester, ‘There is 
as yet none elected Bishop of Ely. 
You shall know at your coming who 
shall be. (Jt was himself.) ‘The 
Parliament is not holden this term : 
but is prorogued to the 15th day of 
January. ‘The Queen’s grace was 
brought to bed about the 1 th ox 
14th day of September of a prin- 
cess. I myself was godfather ; and 
the old Duchess of Norfolk, and my 
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lady Marchioness of Dorchester, 
were godmothers. The Duke of 
Richmond hath married my lady 
Mary, the Duke of Norfolk’s daugh- 
ter. From Lambeth, 20th of De- 
cember, Anno 25 Reg. (An. Dom. 
1533.) 


= @ MQ 
From the Christian Remembrancer. 


Extract from Archbishop Laud’s 
Speech on the scaffold. 


“ Anp first, this I shall be bold to 
speak of the King ourgracious sove- 
reign. He hath been much traduced 
also for bringing in of Popery ; but 
in my conscience (of which [ shall 
give God a« very present account) I 
know him to be as free from this 
charge as any man living: and I 
hold him to be as sound as _ Prostes- 
tant (according to the religion by 
law established) as any man in this 
kingdom; and that he will venture 
his life as far and as freely for it. 
And I think I do, or should know, 
both his affection to religion, and his 
ground for it, as fully as any man in 
England. 

* The second particular, is con- 
cerning this great and populous city 
(which God bless.) Here hath been 
of late a fashion taken up to gather 
hands, and then go to the great court 
of this kingdom, (the Parliament, ) 
and clamour for justice ; as if that 
great and wise court, belore whom 
the causes come, ( which are unknown 
to many,) could not, or would not 
do justice but at their appointment. 
A way which may endanger many 
an innocent man, aud pluck his blood 
upon their own heads, and perhaps 
upon the city’s also: and this hath 
been lately practised against myself, 
the magistrates standing still, and 
suffering them openly to proceed from 
parish to parish, without any check. 
God forgive the setters of this (with 
all my heart I beg it,) but many well- 
meaning people are caught by it. In 


Archbishop Laud’s Speech on the Scaffold. 


| Noy, 


St. Stephens’s case, when nothing 
else would serve, they stirred up the 
people against hin. And Herod 
went the same way when he had 
killed St. James: yet he would not 
venture on St. Peter, till he found 
how the other pleased the people, 
But take heed of having your hands 
full of blood; for there is a time, 
(best known to himself,) when God 
(above other sins) makes inquisition 
for blood ; and when that inquisition 
is on foot, the Psalmist tells us that 
God remembers (that’s not all,) he 
remembers and forgets not the com- 
plaint of the poor. That is, whose 
blood is shed by oppression, ver. 9, 
‘Take heed of this; it is a fearful 
thing to fall into the hands of the liv- 
ing God ; but then especially, when 
he is making inquisition for blood. 
And (with my prayers to avert it) I 
do heartily desire this city to remem- 
ber the prophecy that is expressed, 
Je XXVi. 35. 

“ ‘The third particular, is the poor 
Church of England. It hath flourish- 
ed, and been a shelter to neighbour- 
ing churches, when storms have driv- 
en uponthem. But, alas! now itis 
in a storm itself; and God only 
knows whether, or how it shall get 
out. And (which is worse than the 
storm from without) it is become 
like an oak cleft to shivers with 
wedges made out of its own body, 
and at every cleft profaneness and 
irreligion is entering in, while (as 
Prosper speaks in his second book 
de Contemptu Vitw, cap. iv.) men 
that introduce profaneness, are cloak- 
ed over with the name, religionis 
imaginarie, of imaginary religion. 
For we have !ost the substance, and 
dwell too much in opinion : and that 
church, which: all the Jesuits’ machi- 
nations could not ruin, is fallen inte 
danger by her own. 

“* The last particular (for I am not 
willing to be too long) is myself. 1 
was born and baptized in the besom 
of the Church of England established 
by law; in that profession I have 
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ever since lived, and in that I come 
now to die. This is no time to dis- 
semble with God, least of all in mat- 
ters of religion ; and therefore I de- 
sire it may be remembered, I have 
always lived in the Protestant reli- 
gion established in England, and in 
that I come now to die. What clam- 
ours and slanders I have endured for 
labouring to keep an uniformity in 
the external service of God, accord- 
ing to the doctrine and discipline of 
the Church, all men know, and I 
have abundantly felt” The History 
of the Troubles and Trials of W. 
Laud, Archbishop of Canterbury. 


~~ OMe-- 
From the Christian Guardian. 


On the first Sunday after Easter. 


Ovr Church-service has a much 
stronger claim to antiquity than is 
generally supposed: for it is only 
on the ancient usage of the primitive 
church that we can account for the 
appointment of that portion of Scrip- 
ture which is selected for the Epistle 
of this day. 

In the early ages of Christianity 
the administration of baptism to 
adults was confined to two seasons 
of the year, Easter and Whitsuntide. 
The latter was intended to remind 
the candidate, that except a man be 
born of water and of the Serrair, he 
cannot enter into the kingdom of 
heaven. The former, which perhaps 
was the more general season, was 
considered as peculiarly appropriate, 
because as many as were baptized in- 
to Jesus Christ, were baptized into 
his death ; therefore we are buried 
by baptism into death, that as Christ 
was raised up from the dead by the 
glory of the Father, even so we also 
should walk in newness of life. In 
strict connexion with this truth. the 
rite was administered on Easter eve, 
the day throughout which Christ lay 
in the sepulchre. Accordingly. the 
service has a particular reference to 
the death of Christ, and the baptized 
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person is said to be made partaker of 
it. But to testify the newness of life 
in which they were required to walk, 
these new members of the church 
were clothed during the festival of 
Easter, i. e. from Easter Sunday to 
the Sunday following, in white gar- 
ments : they attended public worship 
every day, received the Sacrament, 
and had a particular service appro- 
priated to themselves, independent of 
the service which the church in gen- 
eral, in those times of piety and de- 
votion, frequented. With respect to 
these services, it is further said, that, 
during ‘these eight days, the eight 
beatitudes of our blessed Lord were 
proposed to their consideration, as 
summing up the blessings of that 
kingdom into which they had enter- 
ed, as well as their characters as 
members of it. It must have formed 
an interesting sight, when purer gen- 
erations of early Christians were 
greeting their newly acquired con- 
verts with their benedictions eacli 
successive day: “ Blessed are the 
poor in spirit, for theirs is the king- 
dom of heaven. Blessed are they 
that mourn, for they shall be comfort- 
ed. Blessed are the meck, for they 
Shall inherit the earth. Blessed are 
they which do hunger and thirst af- 
ter righteousness, for they shall be 
filled. Blessed are the merciful, fo 
they shall obtain mercy. Blessed 
are the pure in heart, for they 
shall see God. Blessed are the 
peace-makers, for they shall be 
called the children of God.  Bless- 
ed are they which are persecuted for 
righteousness’ sake, for theirs is the 
kingdom of heaven. Blessed are ye 
when men shall revile you, and per- 
secute you, and say all manner of 
evil against you, falsely, for my sake: 
rejoice and be exceeding glad, for 
great is your reward in heaven.” 
The last of these beatitudes, whicl: 
has a reference to the treatment the 
new converts must expect from the 


‘ world, and is intended to strengthen 


them under such trials, falls as upon 
this day, and points out to us the 
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great propriety of the Epistle. When 
the services to which we have before 
alluded, which are still distinct in 
some Liturgies, came to be united 
with the general service, as adult 
baptism became less frequent, the 
Evisvie of this day was retained, 
1 John, v. John, v. 4—12. 
Wua:soever is born of God over- 
comela the world. We are taught 
to expect, that he who is born after 
the flesh will persecute him who is 
born after the Spirit. [ft is, howev- 
er, an unequal contest, where flesh 
opposes itself to the Spirit, and 
corruptible perishing creature rises 
up against one that is heaven-born, 
a partaker of the-divine nature, a 
child of God, an heir of glory, who 
cannot be deprived of his inheritance. 
fle has indeed victory on his side : 
it follows close upon the privileges 
by which he is distinguished from the 
world. The Apostle has expressed 
this truth in the strongest terms: 
wav To yevevnuevoy, Al.:. that is born of 
God, that the assertion might bear 
the strictest universal application, 
and speak comfort to eveRy soul in 
which the work of grace is begun — 
And this is the viclory thal overcom- 
eth the world, even our faith. Eve- 
ry act of fa tith is indeed a triumph 
over the world, and all our spiritual 
enemies. It is the evidence and the 
means of a superiority that none can 
lessen, The just shall live by faith, 
and that faith shall in the fullest 
sense be triumphant, when all its 
prospects are realized in endless frui- 
tion. Should any ask the reason 
why sucha privilege belongs to faith; 
its object ensures the victory —Who 
is he that overcoineth the world, but 
he that believeth that Jesus is the 
Son of God? The divine character 
of Christ was denied or disregarded 
by all who despised his salvation. 
They only could call him Lord who 
were taught by the Holy Ghost their 
own need of salvation, the way in 
which they are made partakers of it, 
and the Redeemer’s ability as God 


to carry it on. It is in this view of 
him we see the complete fulfilment 
of the promise, that the seed of the 
woman should bruise the serpent’s 
head; a victory gained and commu- 
nicated. And in the same view are 
centred all the blessings expected or 
enjoyed by true belieyers in all ages ; 
or, in other words, his coming was 
in perfect accordance with the hopes 
and privileges of God’s people—— 
This is he that came by water and 
blood. ‘These were the leading types 
of the Old Testament dispensation, 
the former of purification, and the 
latter of reconciliation; and they 
were fulfilled in His appearance, who 

came to purify to himself a peculiar 
people, and to make reconciliation 
for their iniquities : nol by waicr 
only, the use of which formed so ma- 
terial a part of the Jewisl: rites, as it 
did also in the admission of prose- 
lytes to their religion ; but by waler 
and blood: and il is the Spirit that 
beareth witness, because the Spirit 
is truth ; the fountain of truth, and 
the only means of its communication 
toman. It is, therefore, his office 
to bear witness, as we shall see here- 
after, to salvation planned, effected, 
aul applied.—For there are three 
thal hear record in heaven, the Fa- 
ther, the Word, and the Holy Ghos! ; 
and these three are one. ‘This is 
the record of the Father, tiat he 
hath given us eternal life; he has 
confirmed this record, by sending his 
own Son into the world to deliver it, 
by a voice from heaven at his bap- 
tism, by the works he gave him to 
do, by raising him up from the dead, 
and receiving him again to heaven 
at his own right hand. He then 
that believeth not this record hath 
made God a liar. Of the Son it is 
said, ** Behold, I have given him for 
a witness to the people.” Accord- 
ingly he was the Messenger of the 
covenant to the fathers of the Old 
Testament church; but when the 
Word was made flesh, he said, * For 
this end was J born, and for this pur- 
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ose came I into the world, that I 
should bear witness unto the truth : ad 
a testimony which he sealed by his 
blood. He then that believeth not 
the record of his Son, hath trodden 
under foot the blood of the everlast- 
ing covenant. The Spirit also bore 
witness to the plan of salvation, by 
descending in a bodily shape at 
Christ’s baptism, by resting upon 
him in the discharge of his ministry, 
and by quickening his human frame 
at his resurrection. It is the same 
Spirit that now testifies of Jesus in 
the hearts of convinced sinners, and 
turns them from darkness to lighit, 
giving them an inheritance among 
them that are sanctified.—.dnd there 
are three thal bear witness on earth, 
the Spirit, and the waler, and the 
hlood ; and these three agree in one. 
The Spirit, i. e the work of grace in 


the heart, so called in opposition to, 


the contrary principle the flesh ; the 
new man, raised up in the believer, 
bears witness to the truth of the re- 
cord of eternal life sent down from 
heaven, and of those exceeding great 
and precious promises by which we 
are made partakers of the divine na- 
ture. Purification and justification 
are also additional witnesses to the 
truth of the Gospel, as being in reali- 
iy the communication of spiritual life 
in order to eternal life. ‘The Apostle 
unites these three evidences of the 
power of the Gospel in the following 
passage : “ Such were some of you, 
but ye are washed, but ye are sanc- 
tified, but ye are justified in the name 
of the Lord Jesus, and by the Spirit 
of our God.””—1 Cor. vi. 11. Should 
we consider the expressions, water 
and blood, as alluding to the two Sa- 
craments, it may be “said that they 
are witnesses, as the outward and 


visible signs are tokens and seals of 


the inward and spiritual grace; or 
rather because they arc pledges of 
God’s love, and the appointed means 
whereby we receive the blessings 
they represent.—If we receive the 
wilness of men, lhe wilness of God 
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is greater: for this is the witness 
of God, which he hath testified of 
his Son. There are certain rules 
under which the testimony of man is 
fully admitted, and an oath for con- 
firmation is an end of all strife. Let 
us apply the inference which arises 
from this consideration to the author- 
ity with which this plain and decisive 
record comes down to us, “ that God 
hath given to us eternal life, and this 
life is in his Son,” in order that our 
faith may be more simple and more 
settled, and the evidence arising from 
its influence more decisive.—He that 
believeth on the Son of God hath the 
witness in himself: he that believeth 
nol God hath made him a liar, be- 
cause he believeth not the record that 
God gave of his Son. Whoever 
takes not the benefit of the declara- 
tion that God has made with respect 
to the mode of salvation, does in ef- 
fect discredit the truth of the declara- 
tion, and its efficacy for that purpose; 
he makes God a liar.—And this is 
lhe record ; let the substance of it be 
often repeated ; let no one add to it 
or take from it by any private inter- 
pretation ; let God be honoured by 
a faithful publication of it, in its own 
original plainness, by those who arc 
the bearers that God may be glorifi- 
ed in the fulfilment of his own prom- 
ises, that God hath given lo us eler- 
nal life; itis the free gift of Him 
who is no respector of persons ; and 
this life is in his Son, that it may be 
communicated by him to all his peo- 
ple —He that hath the Son, that 
hath received him as his Saviour, 
that admits his testimony with re- 
spect to salvation, that depends sim- 
piy and unreservedly upon him for 
deliverance, hath life, by union with: 
Him who is the fountain of life, and 
communion with the body of Christ, 
which ts the Church. 

This Epistle is a powerful and 


seasonable appeal to all nominal 


members of our Church, while it 
bears a strong testimony to the ful- 
ness of consolation flowing to thr 
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real believer from the doctrine of the 
resurrection. QO that those who 
unite in the service of this day may 
be led to consider the awful responsi- 
bility of not receiving with simplici- 
ty the message of salvation witnessed 
by heaven and earth, and so faith- 
fully recorded in the services of our 
Church ; and that those who have 
thus received it may improve the 
great and glorious doctrine of this 
season in newness of life ! 

“ Almighty Father, who hast giv- 
en thine only Son to die for our sins, 
and to rise again for our justification, 
grant us so to put away the leaven 
of malice and wickeduess, that we 


may alway serve thee in pureness of 


living and truth, through the merits 
of the same thy Son Jesus Christ 


our Lord. Amen.” W. 


ORO... 


For the Churchman’s Magaziue. 


On the comparative value of Men’s 
opinions on Religious Subjects. 


It seems to forma part of the ar- 
rangement of society, that the opin- 
ions of men reputed wise, and ele- 
vated in some degree above the com- 
mon level of mankind by the station 
they hold, should have a perceptible 
influence in governing the decisions 
of those beneath them. This influ- 
ence is so far from being, in all cases, 
the consequence of intellectual su- 
periority, that a country justice of 
very limited capacity and attain- 
ments shall give the law to the whole 
neighbourhood on politics, ethicks, 
and religion ; and such is the defer- 
ence for station, that few will be 
found hardy enough to dispute the 
infallibility ‘of his dec isions, 

No small share of this magical 
controul seems also to be attached to 
the possession of wealth. It would 


be difficult to say what necessary 
connection there is between riches 
and wisdom, or why we should bow 
*o a sentence as oracular, because it 


happens to be pronounced by a man 
of some five or six thousand a year, 
He is authorized perhaps by his ex. 
perience to prescribe the rites of 
worship at “* Mammon’s dirty fane,” 
for “ the children of this world ave 
usually competently skilled in the 
wisdom of this world :”’—but, “ ne 
sutor ultra crepidem.” Let him dic. 
tate only in matters of his calling, 
till he has become skilled in other 
lore, by the usual methods of study 
and investigation, and can open his 
mouth without exposing his igno- 
rance. Is it not true, that in the 
eyes of a world ever prone to judge 
from appearances, wealth invests its 
possessor with wisdom and knowl- 
edge as well as with a fine coat; 
aud that a lucky turn of fortune may 
constitute him a critic at once learn- 
ed, logical, and profoundly compe- 
tent to decide on questions of the 
first importance ? 

But seriously—the decisions of 
men of talents and eminence in oth- 
er professions on questions of relig- 
ion, often possess an authority to 
which they are by no means entitled. 
Eminence in one branch of know!l- 
edge does not, I conclude, necessari- 
ly imply eminence in another ; and 
I know not why the opinions of a 
man of genius on a subject he has 
never studied with attention, should 
be entitled to any particular respect, 
merely because he is a man of gen- 
ius. An advocate, however pro- 
foundly skilled in statutes and decis- 
ions, may be as ignorant of the heal- 
ing art as the most unlettered of his 
clients; and the able physician 
must travel through a painful and la- 
borious course of legal reading, be- 
fore he is qualified to say what is 
law, and what is not. But it would 
seem that the common sense of man- 
kind, which assigns to opinions pro- 
nounced on the mysteries of these 
learned professions, a degree of im- 
portance proportioned to the means 
possessed of forming a correct judge- 
ment, relaxes in its demands, when 
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Revelation is brought into question ; 
and that a reputation for talents or 
general knowledge was enough to 
constitute a person a judge on the 
oracles of God. It is here on sa- 
cred ground, and in reference toa 
subject of infinite personal impor- 
tance, that the disputers of this 
world feel themselves released from 


the troublesome preliminaries of 


studying evidence in order to be- 
come enlightened. What can be 
the cause of this? Can it be the 
vanity of wishing to appear more 
knowing than the multitude, who 
are willing, for the most part, to re- 
ceive the Bible without gainsaying ? 
Or is it because their attainments 
extend only to a knowledge of pop- 
ular objections, which a better ac- 
quaintance with Scriptural evidence, 
and the meaning of the Scriptures 
themselves, would remove? It is 
not improbable that both ignorance 
and prepossession conspire to con- 
The evidence is 
full and complete: it has vanquish- 
ed, [ had almost said, every man of 
talents enough to comprehend it, 
who has made himself acquainted 
with its strength and bearings, be 
his prejudices what they might. 
But alas! the Deists of the present 
day know nothing about the various 
proofs by which Christianity is 
placed among the most certain of all 
truths. The folly of unbelief is as 
much the offspring of ignorance, as 
it is the consequence of a perverted 
will. 

It might surprise one how a per- 
son could decide so lightly on a 
question involving his eternal weal 
or woe, if we did not recollect that 
infidel principles are usually imbib- 
ed before the foundations of religion 
have been examined, and thus “the 
poison is suffered to work without 
any thing to counteract it. | Where 


@'s the wonder that a young man, 


nothing distrusting his own sagacity, 
should feel some little pride in separ- 
ating himself from the popular be- 


lief ; especially when the system he 
is about to embrace in its stead, 
promises him a greater latitude in 
the indulgence of his passions than 
is consistent with the rules of chris- 
tian virtue ? And how is he to es- 
cape, when along subjection to 
skeptical errors has rendered him a 
confirmed, though ignorant unbe- 
liever ? His unbelief is founded neith- 
er in reason nor in evidence, and is 
therefore not to be overcome by the 
usual weapons of conviction. No 
proofs however luminous and con- 
vincing can make him a christian, 
till he is willing thal christianily 
should he true. 

It may perhaps be doubted wheth- 
er there ever was a deist who had 

maturely examined the arguments in 
support of Revelation, which have 
been embodied by such men as Gro- 
tius, Lardner, Butler, Paley, Chal- 
mers, &c. ; or one who has remain- 
ed an unbliever after giving them a 
fair hearing. Nothing has ever yet 
been advanced by the shrewdest 
apostle of infidelity to meet their ar- 
guments ; and for the very best of 
reasons—they are founded in eternal 
truth. [tis mortifying, no doubt, to 
be charged with ignorance ; but the 
charge cannot be withheld from a 
man who has arrived at conclusions 
unfavourable to Revelation, without 
being acquainted with the labours of 
these christian champions. He must 
be contented to pass for a man of 
very superficial attainments on a 
subje ct which he would be thought 
to have investigated more deeply 
than other men, since his inferences 
are diametrically opposed to theirs, 
and infinitely hazardous to his eter- 
nal prospects, if they should prove 
to have been ill-founded. 

The ignorance however of which 
we are complaining, is an ignorance 
which attaches to many men oi un- 
doubted talents, and even eminence 
in other departments of knowledge. 
Their opinions are valuable on the 
more immediate subjects of their re. 
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search, and will ever be listened to 
with deference by ihe judicious part 
of the community; but when they 
come to dogmatize on those articles 
which have hitherto lain without the 
range of their examination, it is diffi- 
cult to say what title they have to a 
favourable hearing. Hume describ- 
ed the case of more enemies of chris- 
tianity than himself, when he con- 
fessed that he had never read the 
New Testament through : but it is 
quite certain that had he read it in 
the same spirit in which he wrote 
his treatise on miracles, he would 
have been no nearer the kingdom of 
Heaven than before. Indeed, the 
sible is not the only book to be read 
for the removal of speculative unbe- 
lief’ Few men of a skeptical turn 
will undertake the labour of collect- 
ing and arranging for their own con- 
viction the internal evidences of its 
authenticity, which constitute, in- 
deed, but a small part of the body 
of proof. The testimony derived 
from the fulfilment of prophecy— 
the history of the scriptures them- 
selves—their origin, and the man- 
ner in which they have been trans- 
mitted to us,—all involve a reter- 
ence to authentic and cotemperary 
records. fe who is ignorant of the 
proofs derived from these sources, 
must be pronounced totally unquali- 
fied for giving an opinion on a sub- 
ject so momentous as divine Revela- 
tion, and can by no means be con- 
sidered a safe instructor in articles 
of faith. 

Nor is it a smallering acquaint- 
ance with Ecclesiastical History and 
the general evidences of Christiani- 
ty, which can excuse a man for 
plunging into the depths of unbelief. 
in a cause like this, in which his add 
is put to hazard, he must attain a 
degree of certainty which shall leave 
no place for rational doubt. His 
mind must be stamped with bolder 
features of native strength than 
Newion’s ; he must surpass Locke 
in his powers of accurate metaphys- 


ical enquiry : he must annihilate the 
evidence which converted Lyltletoy 


and Jones, from unbelief to Chris. 


tianity : ina word, he must prov 
beyond question that all the grea; 


and learned, and wise, from the days § 


of St. Paul to the present hour, have 
been grossly and palpably deceive; 
in their judgment on a subject, ty 
which many of them have devote) 
years of intense and laborious study, 
If it should be thought this was 
making a larger demand than the 


case would seem to require ;_ the re. 
ply is found in what we have already § 


stated,—that the unbeliever is not in 
search of probab/e evidence to bear 
him out in rejecting the Scriptures; 
He is taking a step which exposes 


him to everlasting damnation, if he 


should be found at last to have been 
mistaken. His safety depends o 


his being able to prove in the fullest 


manner, that no such being ever 
existed as Jesus of Nazareth, or tliat 


he was an imposter ; and if he fail 


to make out his proof, he incurs at 


ounce the guilt of denying the Lord 


that bought him, and the awful sen- 
tence pronounced on him that * be- 
lieveth not.” It is idle therefore for 


him to talk of probabilities, and off 


balancing the weight of evidence on 
either side ; for it is not enough for 
him to render it probable even in: 
high degree, that christianity is a de- 
lusion. He must so far annihilat 
the proofs on which its authenticity 
now rests, as to leave no reasonable 
doubts of their fallacy in an hones 
and unprejudiced mind; for the 


least defect in the demonstration in 


volves an equal degree of danger o! 
the sentence against unbelief. 


Now, it certainly argues, not only| 


an astonishing degree of ignorance 
of Scriptural evidence already exist- 


ing, but of the strength of opposite} 


evidence required in a case so haz 
ardous, to give sentence against the 
inspiration of the Bible. Such 3 
sentence ought to be founded on @ 
degree of certainty which no mat 
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ever attained, and which it is impos- 
sible to attain at this late hour. 
"Chere were not wanting men in the 
early stages of Christianity, who 
were disposed to crush it if they 
could ; but they gained no advan- 
tage by living nearer the days of the 
Apostles, when the fallacy of the 
christian religion, if it is a fallacy, 
might have been more easily detect- 
ed. 

If the truth of the Gospel is to be 
suceessfully opposed, it must be 
done in some other way than by re- 
tailing the common place objections 
which have been solved or refuted 
as often as they have been advanced. 
They who labour for the promotion 
of infidelity, must be sure that they 
are in possession of the body of evi- 
dence in support of Christianity, or 
they will be chargeable with the fol- 
ly of attempting to instruct on a 
subject of which they are themselves 
ignorant, and of the guilt of seduc- 
ing others into the paths of ruin.-— 
They are responsible for their con- 
duct in proportion to the influence 
attached to their station ; and when 
this is considerable, they are set for 
the fall or rising of many in Israel. 
Men of little reading or reflection 
naturally attach a high degree of im- 
portance to the opinions of those, 
whose talents are hela in general es- 
teem; not perceiving how possible 
it is for talents to be perverted, and 
how easily a show of knowledge is 
assumed, when the substance may be 
altogether wanting. Unless therefore 
they have been early and deeply 
grounded in the principles of the ora- 
cles of God, their religious opinions lie 
very much at the mercy of those who 
have the reputation of superiour 
knowledge. How little the wise of 
this world are worthy of this confi- 
dence, they cannot often know, for 
their want of accurate discrimina- 
tion too often leads them to confound 
the ability to know the truth, with 
the kuowledge of the truth itself. 

Vou. I. No. XO. A, 
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For the Churchman’s Magazine, 
Reason and Revelation. 


I have sometimes thought that the 
friends of Revelation have done inju- 
ry to their cause by disparaging the 
free use of reason in religious inqui- 
ry, and too often given occasion to 
suspect that the tenor of the Bible 
and the deductions of sound reason 
were not merely so dissimilar, but so 
opposile, that the one could not be 
embraced without surrendering the 
other. But is this a just represen- 
tation ofthe case? I hesitate not to 
express my firm conviction, that no 
subject was ever yet submitted to 
human enquiry, which demanded a 
larger and more enlightened exer- 
cise of man’s reasoning faculties, 
than the Word of God; and that 
this exercise is so far from leading to 
scepticism, that it is to the perver- 
sion of reason, or more frequently, 
to the want of it, that all the infidel- 
ity that has been in the world may 
be attributed. ‘To one of these cau- 
ses we may also assign those gar- 
bled and erroneous interpretations of 
scriptural doctrines, which, if they 
could be supported, would reader 
the book of God worth little or noth- 
ing as arule of belief—there being 
nothing in the world more unreason- 
able, than to draw conclusions fiom 
it which are contradicted by the 
plain and repeated declarations of 
the volume itself. 

The incautious language which 
has often been held by the friends of 
religion on the use of reason hag 
arisen I apprehend, from not distin- 
guishing with sufficient care the 
proper province of its exercise, from 
the department of faith. The dis- 
tinction is so obvious. that I have of- 
ten wondered that the limits of each 
have not been more accurately 
drawn, and more frequently insisted 
on, as a pretty direct way of stop- 
ping the clamour against christiani- 
ty, as though a person must shake 
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hands with common sense befure he 
could becoine a sound believer. 

The proper use of reason then I 
conceive to lie in answering the fol- 
lowing enquiries :— 

1. Has God given a revelation to 
man? Here is an extensive field of 
enquiry laid open, in which mer are 
not only permitted, but invited, nay, 
commanded at their peril, to bestow 
the exercise of their reasoning facul 
ties. The investigation of the evi- 
dences of revelation is an exercise 
wholly intellectual. It demands, in 
the first place, an extensive know!- 
edge of historical facts connected 
with the alledged revelation; and 
secondly, a process of sound and 
conclusive reasoning on the facts 
supplied by history. Our assent to 
the Bible is not demanded, unless the 
Bible can be proved to be the word 
of God; and he is as justly chargea- 
ble with credulity who believes it to 
be a human invention, without proof, 
as he who believes it to be a Divine 
Revelation, without proof. ~The in- 
quirer is sitting in judgment on a 
question which is to be decided by 
the usual laws of evidence ; and such 
is the importance of the point at is- 
sue, that he is bound to make the 
ablest use in his power of the reason- 
ing faculties which God has given 
him. Ifhe has doubts they ought to 
be prosecuted to a termination one 
way or the other. The evidences 
which go to remove them must be 
faithfully explored, and every kind 
of knowledge which bears upon the 
question, must be summoned to his 
aid, before he presumes to pronounce 
an unfavourable decision. I say aa 
unfavourable decision ; for the haz- 
ard is infinite if he should decide 
that those are nol the Oracles of God 
which should prove at last to be 
really his, while there is no hazard 
at all in acquiescing in the revela- 
tion we now possess. Who then 
will say that the faculty of reason is 
not to be exercised, in laying the 
foundation for belief, when it is by 
ihe exercise of 


+ 


this faculty on the 


body of Scriptural evidence, that we 
are assured that the Bible we have is 
the Word of God ? 

The fact of a Revelation’s havin 
been given being once established, 
the reasoning powers are again sum- 
moned into exercise in a new field of 
enquiry, of equal importance with 
ihe foregoing. 

2. What is the meaning of this 
Revelation? ‘The Scriptures must 
now be brought to the test of reason, 
though in a different sense from what 
some understand it. The question 
now is not, what the sense of Scrip- 
ture ought to be, but what 1s it? 
The Lord hath spoken: what has 
he said? This is the next enquiry 
which occupies a rational being, af- 
ter he has satisfied himself that the 
Bible is the Word of God. If he 
doubts or disbelieves the inspiration 
of this or that particular passage—if 
he hesitates to receive them as con- 
taining the sayings of God, he is ei- 
ther thrown back at once on the for- 
mer stage of his enquiries, and must 
go over his proofs anew, or he has 
got a revelation which after all is not 
a revelation, and is worth little to 
him as a rule of faith. Unless he 
can reverently acquiesce in permit- 
ting the Scriptures to speak their 
own language and declare their own 
sentiments, he is not likely to receive 
any great benefit from them. 

The province of reason, then, in 
the second stage of enquiry, is to as- 
certain what is the meantng of God’s 
W ord—what are the doctrines pro- 
posed to our faith—what are the du- 
ties enjoined on us to perform :---an 
enquiry not difficult to be satisfied, 
if we study the Scriptures for infor- 
mation, and not with a view to con- 
firm some erroneous opinion adopt- 
ed in ignorance and prejudice. 

The authenticity of the Scriptures 
having been ascertained during the 
previous enquiry, their declarations 
are now to be received as conclusive, 
because they are known to be the 
declarations of God. “ My belief,” 
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says the enlightened Christian, “ is 
founded onthe deductions of my 
reason. I believe in the Scriptures, 
because I see the fullest evidence that 
they contain a revelation from God 
to his people ; and I study them now 
with the view to ascertain what is 
the mind of the Spirit, without suffer- 
ing my conclusions to be biassed by 
any prepossessions of my own.— 
Where the word of God leads me, 
there I am bound to follow ; and be- 
ing fully assured that itis His Word 
that speaketh, I have no choice left 
but to receive it, so far as I can un- 
derstand it, and to be careful how I 
pronounce any part of it contrary to 
my reason. I see many things there 
which I am unable to comprehend, 
as I also see in the material works of 
the creation; but nothing which I 
would pronounce contrary to rea- 
son, even if [ was not assured that 
God was its author.” 

Here then is laid a solid founda- 
tion for faith Reason is first em- 
ployed in ascertaining that a revela- 
tion has been made, and secondly, 
ascertaining what that revelation is. 
When these two points have been 
settled, I cannot conceive on what 
grounds a reasonable being can with- 
hold his belief in the things revealed. 
The faith of an intelligent mind is 
so far from being an act of credulity, 
that it is the perfection of reason —it 
rests on the firm basis of moral de- 
monstration. I acknowledge that 
this belief in the Scriptures is far 
short of that evangelical faith by 
which men are justified in the sight 
of God ; but the latter evidently can- 
not be had without the former. 

I cannot conclude this paper, with- 
out remarking that the doctrines of 
the Gospel are often submitted to a 
torturing operation, to make them 
very different from what they are ; 
or, in the language of the wise of this 
world, to make them agreeable to 
reason. Some, for instance, concei- 


ving it to be highly absurd that there 
should be three Persons in the God- 
head, can see nothing in Jesus Christ 
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to distinguish him from one of the 
Prophets ; and in the Holy Ghost, 
but a quality, as wisdom, power, or 
efficiency. Hence, the “ Three that 
bare record in Heaven”, are treated 
with no small irreverence, in their 
interpretations of Holy Writ. Oth- 
ers, scandalized at the idea of human 
corruption, show as little ceremony 
towards those passages which rep- 
resent mankiud as “ dead in trespas- 
ses and sins.” Others, again, are 
quite sure that the terms everlasting, 
eternal, for ever and ever, world 
without end, &c. when applied to the 
punishments of the wicked, mean 
nothing but a temporary duration, or 
indeed no duration at all. It is eas) 
to see what havoc will be made ot 
the doctrines of the New Testament, 
ifmen are to judge before they en- 
quire ; or if they enquire, merely te 
ascertain how far the decisions of 
Scripture harmonize with their own 
views. I conclude, therefore, wit! 
asserting once more, that the legiti- 
mate use of reason does not consist 
in speculations on what a revelation 
ought to contain, but in ascertaining 
what it actually does contain ; for as 
it proceeds from the fountain of light 
and truth, it can teach nothing but 
what is necessary to our eterna! 


good. S 


For the Churchman’s Magazine. 


On the misapplicalion of the leri: 
Charily. 


Few religious terms are more. iti- 
correctly applied in common dis- 
course than the word Charity. By 
some, it is used in such a way as to 
imply a belief in any and every er- 
ror which may happen to be propa- 
gated under the name of religion. 
If a new sect chances to spring up, 
denying some of the Jeading points 
of Christianity, and separating itsel: 
from “the communion of the saints,”’ 
or in other words, if itis guilty a: 
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once of * false doctrine, heresy and, 
schism,” the supporters of it are 
very apt to consider a decided dis- 
approbation of their proceedings, as 
a breach of christian charity. If the 
lovers of truth and “ the good old 
way,” are prompted by their zeal 
for the cause of evangelical religion, 
to use their best endeavour in expos- 
ing the fallacy of their ruinous tenets, 
and checking their circulation, Oh ! 
they are uncharitable, foorsooth ! 
They have not that most excellent 
gift of charity—they are cruel per- 
secutors—they are bigoted —they 
are illiberal. and the whole contents 
of the puling vocabulary of modern 
lieresy is emptied on their heads, 
without mercy or restraint. 

Every person must regret that a 
term so proper and expressive in its 
original meaning, should have been 
incorporated into the canting phrase- 
ology, in which every modern sect 
attempts to vindicate its erroneous 
opinions from the charge of being 
ill-founded and heretical. All know 
that charity is an eminent christian 
virtue ; but so much has the term 
been perverted by misapplication, 
that few now know what it means. 
it may not be inappropriate there- 
jore to give its scriptural significa- 
tion ; that the reader may have the 
ineans of judging when he is justly 
or unjustly accused of a breach of 
this virtue, and how little ground 
there is for the charge of uscharita- 
bleness, when we merely declare 
our disapprobation of men’s opin- 
ions. Schoetgen defines it, “ amor 
Dei erga nos ; amor in Deum ; amor 
hominum erga homines ; amor chris- 
tianorum erga christianos”— God’s 
love towards us ; our love lo God ; 
ihe love of men lowards each other ; 
ihe love of Christians lowards 
Christians. Schoet. in verb.— This 
then is the scriptural definition of 
charity ; and it is most obvious, that 
no unfavourable judgment of a man’s 
opinions can be construed into a 
breach of the virtue. If! impeach 


of the term Charity. f Nov. 


the sincerily of his intentions, with- 
out any just cause for doing so, it 
may be inferred that I am actuated 
by a hostile spirit, and do not love 
him as I ought; but if I am careful 
to regard him as a brother for whom 
Christ died, and cherish towards 
him the feelings of a brother, while | 
deplore, and even reprobate his er- 
rors, | do not offend against the law 
of charity. ‘The virtue we are de- 
fining is wholly an exercise of the 
affections and not of the judgment ; 
and it would be as absurd to pro- 
nounce a man uncharitable, for not 
giving his assent to a false demon- 
stration in mathematics, as for be- 
lieving a religious opinion erroneous, 
and calling it what he believes. 

But is this a// that is permitted to 
the advocates of truth ? Are we for- 
bidden by the law of love to give 
vent to our feelings of honest indig- 
nation, at seeing attempts to under- 
mine our faith, and weaken our con- 
fidence inthe almost universally re- 
ceived interpretation of the Scrip- 
tures? Must we be set down as 
blind and bigotted persecutors, it 
some degree of feeling should hap- 
pen to animate our endeavours to 
check the progress of palpable relig- 
ious error? If it was not inconsis- 
ent with the benevolent feelings oi 
the Saviour of the world, to denounce 
with unrivalled severity the hypoc- 
risy of the Scribes and Pharisees, 
there can be nothing morally wrong 
in opposing with some degree of in- 
dignalion, attempts to disseminate 
dangerous and unscriptural opinions. 
I should regret to see aman con- 
tending for important — religious 
truths with the same apathy he 
would display in demonstrating a 
point of speculative science It 
would look as though his belief had 
no influence on his heart Like 
Horsley contending with the king of 
modern heresiarchs, I would: have 
him “ kindle as he wrote.” It was 
not in an affected, complimentary 
style of writing, that the “ apolo- 
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gies” of the early champions of the 
church were interposed between 
christianity and its enemies. It was 
not thus that the Apostles opposed 
the attacks of Jews and unbelievers ; 
—no, nor the false teaching of those 
who had intruded into the fold. “TI 
would they were even cul off which 
trouble you,”’ said an apostle con- 

cerning the wrong headed teachers 
who troubled his Galatian converts. 
Was Paul uncharitable ? “ But these, 
as natural brute beasts made to be 
taken and destroyed, speak evil of 
the things they understand not—an 
heart have they exercised with cov- 
etous practices; cursed children ; 
which have forsaken the right way, 
and have gone astray.”” Was Peter 

uncharitable ? ‘This indignant strain 
of reprobation was very common 
with the writers of the New Tcsta- 
ment, and forms a singular contrast 
with the whimpering cant about 
charity, of which the modern apos- 
tles of error are so lavish. Truths 
once held in profound veneration, 
because founded on the plain declar- 
ations of God, are now held to be 
disputable because they are disput- 
ed ; and a man can hardly take up 
his pen in their vindication, without 
incurring the charge of being bigot- 
ted and uncharitable. ‘The present, 
we are informed, and we have it on 
the authority of numerous pam- 
phlets distributed with amazing in- 
dustry from the “ emporium of Am- 
erican literature,” is an era of un- 
common light—it is a day of uni- 
versal reformation, we do not mean 
of morals, but of religious doctrines, 
from which the Scriptures them- 
selves are not to be exempted ; and 
should we be so old fashioned as to 
prefer them in their original state, 


} before they have been purified in 


the newly-constructed theological 
furnaces, or so uneharitable as to 
enter our protest against the process, 
we can only regret that some por- 
tion of the “ excess of light” with 
Which other parts have been favour- 
éd, has not yet reachedus. A. % 
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A briefand imperfect Hislory of the 
Protestant Episcopal Church in 
Nen-Milford. 


As no documents of the origia 
and progress of this Church have 
been preserved, the following facts 
have been collected from the memo- 
ry of aged persons still residing in 
the parish, one of whom has nearly 
attained the age of ninety-three 
years. 

About eighty years ago, or in the 
year 1741, it is supposed that the 
Rev. Samuel Johnson of Stratford, 
and the Rev. John Beach of New- 
town, both of whom were missiona- 
ries from the venerable Society in 
England for the propagation of the 
Gospel in foreign parts, visited New- 
Milford, and performed the services 
of the Church according to the di- 
rections of her formulary, preach- 
ed, and administered the ordinances 
of our holy religion. At this time 
there but six or seven families resi- 
ding in the town who called them- 
selves Churchmen. These clergy- 
men continued to officiate occasion- 
ally for two or three years, and the 
congregation, through their exertions 
and the blessing of God, gradually 
increased. 

Now it was, that though few ia 
numbers. a small house was erected 
for public worship, at the south end 
of the street—an event which caus- 
ed much joy in the little fold, and 
encouraged them in their future pros- 
pects. In this house they continued 
to assemble for public worship, not 
only when they were enabled to pro- 
cure the occasional services of a cler- 
gyman, but also for lay reading. 

This house was erected about the 
year 1743, or 1744, according to the 
best information which can now be 
obtained. Although the members of 
this little flock were unable to pro- 
cure a clergyman to assume the pas- 
toral charge over them, as there 
were then but few in the New-Eng- 
land colonies, yet they were not un- 
mindful of the promise of their Di 
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vine Master, “ Where two or three 
are gatheged together in my name, 
there am I in the midst of them.” 

Thus they went on with cheerful 
alacrity to perform the weekly servi- 
ces of the canctuary, till God, by his 
providence, opened the way for them 
to secure for a part of the time the 
stated pastoral labours of the Rev. 
Solomon Palmer. He had previously 
been a settled congregational minis- 
ter inthe town of Norfolk, but had 
conformed to the Episcopal Church, 
and been to England for holy orders 
—and on his return, was employ- 
ed as a missionary~by the Society al- 
ready mentioned. They solicited 
and obtained him to become their 
teacher and guide in their spiritual 
concerns, and his settlement amongst 
them caused much joy and satisfac- 
tion in the parish. This event took 
place about the year 1755, and 
through his zeal and labours the 
congregation increased very con- 
siderably , and there seemed to be a 
prospect of larger additions to the 
Church in the course of a few years. 

But this prospect so cheering was 
soon obscured; for the Rey. Mr. 
Palmer, finding it to be for the gen- 
eral welfare of the Church, left the 
congregation about four or five years 
from the time of his settlement, and 
removed to Litchfield, leaving them 
again destitute. But through the 
goodness of God they were not per- 
mitted to remain long vacant. Mr. 
Thomas Davis, who went to Eng- 
land to obtain holy orders in 1761, 
returned on the 16th of January, 
1762, clothed with ministerial au- 
thority, and under the patronage of 
the Seciety for propagating the Gos- 
pel in foreign parts, to which the 
Church in this country is so deeply 
indebted. In the following spring 
he assumed the pastoral charge of 
this, and two or three other parish- 
es, to the great joy of the flock. 

Mr. Davis was a man of the strict- 
est integrity—of superior talents and 
urbanity of manners. In him, the 


congregation placed the fullest cop. 
fidence ; nor were they disappoint. 
ed in that confidence ; for in his pub. 
lic exhibitions and private deport. 
ment he was equalled by few, and 
more than answered their rational 
expectations. And more than all 
this, he was eminently pious, and 
devoted to the cause of Christ, the 
interests of his Church, and the sal. 
vation of his flock. He was greatly 
beloved by his people, and by all his 
acquaintances, notwithstanding some 
differences of opinion between him 
and the religious sects around him, 
Under his care the congregation in- 
creased very considerably, and it 
was soon discovered that the house 
in which he officiated was not sufii- 
ciently large for the accommodation 
of those who assembled there for 
worship. 


Under these circumstances, Mr.} 


Davis began to urge his people to 
erect another house; nor were his 
remonstrances in vain. About three 
years from the time of his settlement 
amongst them, or in the year 1766, 
the parish laid the foundation and 
erected the frame of the present 
building, about twenty or thirty rods 
north of the site occupied by the for- 
mer Church. This was done with 
the fervent hope and expectation that 
their worthy Pastor and much belov- 
ed Shepherd would long continue his 
faithful labours amongst them. 

But it appeared in the event, that 
God, in his wise providence, had 
otherwise determined; for in the 
Spring of 1766, their beloved pastot 
became very ill, and expired on the 
12th of May, in the 30th year of his 
age, to the great grief of his flock 
and of all who knew him. Thus, 
“in the midst of life we are iu 
death.” 

But he who takes away, even the 
God, of the whole earth, can give 
new blessing, as was experienced in 
the present instance ; for in the fol- 
lowing year, 1767, the Rev. Richard 
Clark, another missionary from th¢ 
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propagation society in England, vi- 
sited the parish by their desire, and 
in the course of a few weeks was 
elected their Pastor, and commen- 
ced his labours on the 2ist of June 


; in the same year. 


In conjunction with this, he had 
the pastoral care of some of the 
neighbouring parishes, and continu- 
ed in his station through the Revolu- 
tionary War, durirg which he suf- 
fered many privations in consequence 


| of his attachment to the people and 


covernment of Great Britain —an at- 
tachment which he shared in com- 
mon with his clerical brethren, and 
the members of the Episcopal 
Church generally. At the close of 
the war he was deprived of the stip- 
ulated sum of thirty pounds sterling, 
which he had annually received from 
the Society in England, and this 
with his other troubles, induced him 
to think of removing within the do- 
minions of the King of Great-Britain. 
This was accomplished in the year 
1787, by his removing with his fami- 
Thus the Epis- 
copal Church became again vacant, 
after enjoying the regular adminis- 
tration of the ordinances of religion 
about twenty years in succession, un- 
der the pastoral care of the Rev. 


S Richard Clark. 


But the Parish was not suffered to 
yemain long destitute; for in the 
year 1790, the Rev. Truman Marsh, 
having been previously requested, 
took the pastoral charge of the 
Church, together with that of the 
Episcopal Churches in New-Preston 
and Roxbury; and all things were 
again settled and conducted with or- 
der and regularity, and strictly upon 
the principles of the Episcopal 
Church. On the fourth day of Sep- 
tember, 1793, the members of the 
Congregation requested the Right 
Rev. Bishop Seabury to consecrate 
their Church to the service of Al- 
mighty God by the name of St. 


John’s Church’; to which request 


the Diocesan acceded ; and the Ves- 
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try and Congregation were highly 
pleased, and grateful to him for his 
fatherly care over them. 

From this period to 1797, nothing 
transpired of a nature sufficiently 
important to be entitled to a place in 
the annals ofthe Parish. But in the 
Spring of this year, a Resolution was 
passed to sell the glebe house, and 
lot of land attached to it, consisting 
of about an acre and three quarters, 
and lying on the west side of the 
principal] street in nearly the centre 
of the town. How this glebe came 
into the possession of the Church is 
now a matter of uncertainty; al- 
though report attributes it to the mu- 
nificence ef some unknown individu- 
al, and the sale of public highways, 
the proéeeds of which were shared 
between the Episcopal and Congre- 
grational Societies. The glebe was 
sold for one thousand and thirty-sev- 
en dollars. 

The Rev. Mr. Marsh continued 
in the pastoral superintendance of 
the Parish till the Autumn of 1799, 
when he applied to the Society to be 
released from the pastoral charge he 
held over them. The reasons which 
induced him to think of a removal 
were not founded on any misunder- 
standing between him and his flock, 
for they had lived in entire harmony 
during the whole of their connexion ; 
but other circumstances rendered it 
highly expedient in his mind, that 
their present relation should be dis- 
solved. Accordingly on the first of 
November, 1799, the Society voted, 
though with much reluctance, to 
grant his request, and at the same 
time expressed their desire that he 
should visit them as often as pos- 
sible. 

Thus, with the consent and ap- 
probation of the Bishop of the Dies 
cess, the connexion between them 
was dissolved, and their beloved 
Shepherd removed the same year 
with his family to Litchfield. 

Once more then had the Parish 
become vacant ; and in consequence 
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of their Pastor’s removal the mem- 
bers were left in a discouraging con- 
dition. More than one year had 
elapsed before much effort was used 
to procure the services of a clergy- 
man amongst them; and it was 
discovered by the more diszerning 
members of the Parish, that such a 
course would tend to obliterate Epis- 
copal principles, and render cold and 
indifierent many members who had 
heretofore been attentive on the wor- 
ship and service of our primitive and 
apostolic Church. Considerations 
like these induced some of the mem- 
bers to become more active, and to 
make exertions to procure the servi- 
ees of candidates for holy orders, in 
the hope of finding one whose servi- 
ces were agreeable, and whe would 
be willing to settle amongst them. 
They also made arrangements to se- 
cure the occasional assistance of 
neighbouring clergymen, to preach 
with them, and administer the ordi- 
nances of religion. Accordingly their 
desk was for some time supplied by 
several candidates, and they were of- 
ten visited by the neighbouring min- 
isters : but all this time they felt as 
sheep without a shepherd, and Di- 
vine Providence did not seem to 
open a way for the settlement of a 
clergyman till the year 1806, when 
Mr. Benham, a candidate for holy 
orders, and who is their present Rec- 
tor, read prayers for them at their 
request, and was soon after desired 
to take the pastoral charge of the 
Parish, as soon as he was ordained 
to the ministry. Pursuant to this 
request. Mr. B entered into an agree- 
ment with the committees from the 
three parishes of New-Milford, New- 
Preston, and Roxbury, to become 
their pastor, as soon as he should ob- 
tain holy orders, and to receive an- 
nually for his services the sum of five 
hundred dollars. Mr. B. accord- 
ingly commenced his services as a 
candidate, on Easter Sunday, in 
1807, and soon after removed his 
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family to New-Milford. Thus th 
parishes were again supplied wit) 
the regular services of a pastor resj. 
ding amongst them; and agreeably 
to their expectations, Mr. B. was o;. 
dained Deacon on the 16th of the 
following September, in the Chureh 
at Bridgeport, by the late Right 
Rev. Bishop Jarvis ; and on the 3ist 
of the following Anwust he was org 
dained Priest in the Church at Nor 
walk, by the same Bishop. 

Thus the expectations of the par. 
ishes were answered, and universal 
harmony prevailed in the Cure.— 
Since Mr. Benham’s assumption of 
the pastoral charge, a number of ve. 
ry valuable acquisitions have beer 
made to the Parish and Church, who 
have been liberal in their gifts, and 
faithful and frequent attendants at 
the altar of their God and Saviour, 
and whose praise is already in the 
Churches. What the members of 
the Parish have done to advance the 
pecuniary interests of the Church 
generally, and of this Parish in par- 
ticular, will hereafter we trust ap- 
pear in the Treasurer’s hook. 

And may the rising and fature 
generations be prompted to similat 
works of faith and labours of love,§ 
by the example of the pious and lib- 
eral among their predecessors, that 
when the Divine Head of the Church 
shall appear in judgment, they, with 
their fathers who have been devoted 
to the cause of Christ, may receive 
the cheering comme ndation, “ Well 
done, good "and faithful servants, en- 
ter ye into the joys of your Lord.” 

Feb. | 1, 182). 
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*.* The address to the Sunday 
School, Watertown, was received in 
time for insertion; but the matter 
had already been arranged for the 
the present Number — It will appear 
in our next. Some other articles are 
necessarily omitted. 
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